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BIGGEST BOOK EVER DREAMED 


One of India's 300 Million Citizens 



A typical scene in India, where the Duke of Connaught has just been urging the people to 
work together to make the first stages of self-government a triumphant success. See below 


A Great Appeal—Forget and Forgive 


THRILLING FIND AT 
CAPERNAUM 

CITY OF JESUS DAMAGED 
BY AN EARTHQUAKE 

Finding the Synagogue Where 
Jesus Preached 

HISTORICAL PROBLEM SETTLED 

' One of the most interesting spots in 
Palestine is the site of the ancient city of 
Capernaum. There Jesus made His 
home after the men of Nazareth rejected 
Him, there He taught, and so identified 
with it was He that the. place came to 
be known as “ His Own City.” 

Yet for over 1900 years the ancient 
site has been lost. Some experts thought 
it was at Tell Hum, a heap of black 
basalt ruins rather more than two miles 
from the mouth of the ' Jordan, while 
others believed the. true Capernaum 
was at Minyeh, more to the south. 

Now the question has been definitely 
settled, and the Rev. W. M. ’ Christie, 
who recently visited the place'and made 
a careful examination, of the excavations 
at present going on; tells 11s that Tell Hum 
is undoubtedly ancient Capernaum. . . 

Wrecked by an Earthquake 

\Yc know from the Gospelstha't Caper¬ 
naum was a garrison town, for there the 
kindly centurion lived who built' the 
Jews a synagogue ; and it was also a 
customs and taxing centre, for Matthew 
and other publicans made it their home. 
.-.But something even more interesting 
than the mere site of Capernaum lias 
been discovered. The ruins of the very 
synagogue in which Jesus preached, that 
synagogue that the centurion built, have 
been found. The excavations carried 
out by Franciscan monks, under the 
direction of a skilled architect, have 
revealed the extensive ruins of a first- 
century building in -the Roman-Cofin- 
thiair style, which is none other than the 
fine synagogue of the Gospels. Theposition 
of the stones indicates that the synagogue 
was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Synagogue to be Rebuilt 

None of the stones appears to have 
been removed, and it is believed that 
the whole building can be reconstructed 
as it stood in the days of Jesus. 

“ With such evidence before us,” says 
Mr. Christie in his description of these 
interesting ruins, “ it seems impossible 
to doubt that, we have in-this building, 
when separated from its later additions, 
the actual synagogue as’ built by the 
Roman centurion, the Synagogue .which 
Christ Himself attended' in company 
with His Apostles, and consequently 
one of the most sacred spots on earth.” 

What a thrilling experience it must 
be to stand there within the walls of the 
very budding where Jesus stood on that 
memorable Sabbath day in the first 
century, when, after calling James and 
John from their fishing. He went inside 
and astonished the people with His won¬ 
derful teaching. 


CPhe Duke of Connaught’s visit to India 
to start the new Government of 
India largely by men of the country 
elected by the people of the country, 
has.been a great success. Perhaps it is 
the last fine service the Duke may per¬ 
form for the British people, and in doing 
it he has won a new distinction. 

The' close of his speech at Delhi, wise 
in substance and thrilling with the 
eloquence of strong feeling, deserves to 
be read and acted on by all sections of 
the white and brown races that meet in 
India. Here it is : 

Since I landed I have felt around me 
bitterness and estrangement between those 
who have been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the 
fair face of India. I know how deep is the 
concern felt by his Majesty the King- 
Emperor at the . terrible chapter of events 
in the Punjab. No one can deplore those 
events more intensely than I do myself. 


I have reached a time of life when I most 
desire to heal wounds and to reunite those 
who have been disunited. In what must he, 
I fear, my last visit to the India I love so 
well, here, in the new capital inaugurating 
a new Constitution, I am moved to make 
you a personal appeal, put in simple words 
that, come from my heart, not to be coldly 
■ and critically interpreted. 

My experience tells me that misunder¬ 
standings'usually mean mistakes on either 
side. As an old friend of India I appeal to 
you all, British, and Indians, to bury along 
with the dead past mistakes and misunder¬ 
standings of the past, to forgive where you 
have to forgive, and to join hands and to 
work together to realise the hopes that arise 
from today. 

Never was a speech made, on a great 
occasion that could more fitly be printed 
in letters of pure gold, or graven on the 
rocks for everlasting remembrance. It 
is a trumpet call to a fuller, freer life. 


SEARCHING THE 
QUICKSANDS 

MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
LOST ON THE GOODWINS 

Can the Sunken Ships Be 
Found ? 

ENGINEER’S STRIKING PROPOSAL 

Can we recover treasure- from the 
Goodwin Sands where, for a thousand 
years and more, ships and men have 
lain huddled in death ? ■ , 

It is the opinion of Lord Headley, a 
famous scientist and engineer, that we 
can. He has been outlining to the 
Society of Engineers, . of which he' is 
president, a scheme that he thinks 
would be successful—to sink a concrete 
tower in Trinity Bay, which lies between 
the north and south divisions of the 
Goodwins, and to run tunnels from it 
in all directions. 

The borings, he believes, would reveal 
many hidden wrecks upon these few 
square miles of sand where the disasters 
of centuries’are accumulated. 

Millions upon 'millions of pounds’ 
worth of tonnage lie in those sea-washed 
sands, which we see as we look out from 
the coast at Ramsgate, Deal or.Walmer. 

Ships that are Swallowed Up 

Though the Goodwins are so deadly 
.they guarantee the safety of that great 
natural anchorage, the .Downs. They 
act as a huge breakwater, and resist the 
violence of seas that race in from the 
least.' Yet they are the most terrible 
menace to life around our.coasts. 

A ship drifting on to the Goodwins 
may be swallowed up or it may ground, 
and either float off at high tide or be 
beaten to destruction by storm and sea. 

. Until quite recently the reason for 
this difference of destiny was a mystery. 
It was solved only a little while ago. 

The Goodwins sand is of two sorts. 
One kind has angular grains, which inter¬ 
lock under pressure and do not sink ; 
the other is of the smooth sort that moves 
easily under pressure, falls away under a 
weight, then closes'in upon the object as 
it sinks, covering it. That is what wt 
call quicksands, or live sands. 

Fleet Lost in a Night 

It is but little over. two. centuries ago 
that we lost an entire fleet of 13 men-of- 
war at this fatal spot. A ship of 1000 tons 
has been swallowed in an hour; another 
has floated off after being aground for 19 
tides. Two ships that went down carried 
with them 1200 officers and sailors. 

And yet cricket matches and cycle 
races have been held by reckless sports¬ 
men on the fatal Goodwins. 

Admittedly the work of rescuing sunken 
treasure from lost ships would be highly 
speculative, but not more so than 
many mining enterprises, of course. 
We may mine where no precious ore 
exists ; but there is historical record of 
the millions of pounds’ worth of treasure 
foundered on these pitiless sands. 
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life Without abc 

GROWN-UP DUNCES OF 
THE WORLD 

How People Manage Who Can 
Neither Read Nor Write 

BOY WHO TAUGHT 
GEORGE STEPHENSON 

For all the thousands of years that 
writing and reading have been at the 
disposal of mankind there are still 
scores of millions of men and women in 
the world to whom both reading and 
writing are as unknown as radium. 

The fact is brought home to us with 
dramatic vividness by the recent elec¬ 
tions in India, extending over weeks. 

In Bombay city, where opportunities 
for education are much greater than in 
country districts, each candidate ■ for 
election had to adopt a sign for himself 
so that illiterate natives voters might 
know for whom to vote. 

Instead of the candidate’s name ap¬ 
pearing on the ballot paper, the man had 
lo be represented by a sword, an elephant, 
and so on, and against each symbol the 
voter would place his mark as evidence 
that he wished the man whom the sword 
or elephant represented to be elected. 

Paying for a Letter 

We have been governing India very 
many years, but the adult natives who 
can read or write are the exceptions ; 
even among the rising population only 
33 out of every ioo boys, only six out of 
every ioo girls, go to school. The per¬ 
centage of ignorance is practically as 
high in Russia and in China ; it is serious 
in the Balkans and in Italy. 

How do these poor people manage 
their affairs ? What is the substitute 
for reading and writing ? There is none. 
They do not read or ■write. If a letter 
must be sent or read, they go to some 
learned person and pay him to pen a 
letter or decipher onq. That was the 
way of our ancestors, only the rich kept 
priests or clergy in their households to 
whom writing and reading were a part 
of their ordinary service. 

Teaching by Pictures 

In Russia information is conveyed by 
means of pictures. Before the war, 
when trade flourished, an illiterate 
peasant knew what a shop contained by 
means of illustrations plastered over the 
building—pictures of clothes for the 
tailor, pictures of hammers and saws and 
pincers for the ironmonger, fruit and 
vegetables for the greengrocer, bread 
and cheese and sausages for the grocer. 

Army instructions were conveyed by 
pictures; The soldier was shown . by 
drawings what to do in case of lire, of 
dangerous happenings near a magazine, 
and a score of other things. 

But out of the army, away from the 
shops, there were not even pictures to 
tell a story. Thought could bo ex¬ 
pressed only by words and signs. 

Disadvantage of Ignorance 

So it is with countless people 
throughout the world. They stand in 
regaid to learning where our ancestors 
.stood ages ago. They neither read nor 
write nor travel. They are neither 
better nor worse in this respect than 
most of the Englishmen among whom 
Shakespeare grew up, the majority Or 
Italians of the days in which Dante 
lived, the Greeks to whom Homer sang 
his immortal poems. 

What happens from such ignorance 
wc know from George Stephenson. He 
''.corked for years without knowing his 
letters and found that his ignorance had 
led him to invent things already in¬ 
vented and recorded in books which he 
could not read. So he got his little son 
Robert to teach him to read and write. 


The Children s Newspaper 


MEASURING A BIG 
EARTHQUAKE 

Balancing Distance and Violence 

One of the wonders of modern science 
is the registering of the severity, and the 
distance away from the place of obser¬ 
vation, of an earthquake; but it is 
clear that the reading of the instruments 
that are affected by the earthquake is 
not yet perfect. 

The difficulty seems to be that severity 
and distance may be mistaken to some 
extent. If the earthquake is violent it 
is not quite certain whether the seeming 
violence is due to the nearness or to the 
great force of the movement of the 
earth’s crust. 

This difficulty is felt the most on the 
American continent, where earthquakes 
are frequent and comparatively near the 
recording stations. Such earthquakes are 
felt in distant Europe where they are more 
easily judged, and the effects of distance 
and violence balanced. 

Thus, the last earthquake near 
Panama was thought by the American 
observers to be as great as the very 
destructive one of last December in the 
Argentine; but in Europe the South 
American disturbance was felt to be ten 
times as strong as the one in Central 
America, The distance of the observers 
made judgment of the effects easier 


.. WHY WORK IS SLACK 

Are British Goods Too Dear 
to Sell? 

Why has. work so largely ceased in 
Great Britain ? It has become slack 
almost everywhere and in everything. 
Here are some figures that should be 
thought about. . 

The Spanish railways are buying 119 
engines and 3500 trucks, and 52 firms, 
from various countries tendered for 
the order. 

The following, allowing for differences 
in the rate of exchange, were the values 
of the lowest tender for one truck from 
each of seven countries : Belgium ,£346, 
Italy £405, France £416, Germany £421, 
Spain £436, America £733, Britain £922. 

Was it likely that Great Britain would 
secure the business ? Governments 
cannot interfere. They cannot make 
people buy, even at home, what is too 
dear to buy. 

VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE 
A Ministry of Good Advice 

The British Ministry of Agriculture for 
many years has been a source of good 
advice for all who farm, garden, or 
work allotments, and it is encouraging 
to hear how often its advice is sought. 

It tells us'that a leaflet it published 
last year on potato disease circulated 
30,000 copies ; one on gooseberry mil¬ 
dewy 28,000 copies; one on the culti¬ 
vation of'allotments, 115,800 copies; 
and one on apples, 24,000 copies. 

On these and many other practical 
agricultural questions the Ministry sends 
forth the latest advice that science can 
give, and everyone who tills the soil 
should read what it has to say. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSERS 

Should Children Make Their 
Own Music? 

Most children enjoy music. It is 
natural to sing. But they do not always 
enjoy learning it. * 

Now r Dr. Walford Davies, the Welsh 
musician, is suggesting that they should 
be encouraged to'make tunes' for them¬ 
selves. 

If they did that would not tunes be¬ 
come lessons ? And, as lessons, would 
not music, for most children, lose some 
of its present joy ? We wonder what the 
children will feel about it 


I SEARCH FOR THE 
j IMPOSSIBLE 

One More Explorer Fails 
in a Hopeless Quest 

PERPETUAL MOTION CRAZE 

When a Wolverhampton engineer 
came before the Bankruptcy Court not 
long ago, it transpired that he had been 
borrowing large sums of money in order 
to perfect an invention by which per¬ 
petual motion could be obtained. 

Hundreds of pounds had been spent on 
his machine, which was an arrangement of 
dynamos and motors, but nothing came 
of it. And nothing ever will. 

It is the old, old story. All through 
the ages the ingenuity of man has been 
attracted by the problem of perpetual 
motion—the theory of a machine pos¬ 
sessing within itself the power of svpply- 
: ing its own motion, so that it will go 
for ever. Inventors, famous and ob¬ 
scure, have devoted years of labour to 
it, and their name is legion. 

Something Beyond Man’s Power 

Many grotesque machines have been 
produced, worked by air, water, elec¬ 
tricity, and every other motive power. 

Time after time the solution of the 
problem has been proclaimed to the 
world, and while it is true that with 
some of these creation/; motion wqs kept 
up for an:extraordinary length, of time, 
sooner or later they all proved failures. 
Often huge sums of money have been 
wasted and men have been ruined. 

Credulous people have invested small 
fortunes in schemes of tliis kind in the 
hope of making millions by it, but their 
dreams have been rudely shattered. 

Man has attained to wondrous heights 
in the realm of scientific achievement, 
but there can be, little doubt that this is 
one thing beyond his powers; it is 
striving after the unattainable. 

Yet the idea that such a wonder can 
be accomplished lives in the minds of 
men today. It makes a strong appeal 
to the imagination, and as long as it does 
this there still will be those who will be 
tempted to probe into a crazy theory with 
the hope of achieving fame or fortune. 
The rule to remember always in Nature 
is that “ out of nothing nothing comes.” 

A GREAT ENGLISHMAN 

Last of the Famous Empire 
Builders 

Quite recently a full and intimate Life 
of that great Englishman, Cecil Rhodes, 
has been published, and it will revive 
afresh the memory of 
the last of the great 
pioneers whose name 
is written large across 
the story of the 
British Empire in 
South Africa. 

In it is told, au¬ 
thentically— that is, 
by the word of Rhodes 
himself—how he was 
received by Queen 
V ictoria w h e n he 
returned from the 
enterprises that 
made Rhodesia British. 

“ What have you been doing since I 
last saw you, Mr. Rhodes ? ” asked the 
Queen. ’’ I have added two provinces to 
your Majesty’s dominions,” was the 
proudly sufficient reply, 
j The full story of the life of this great 
j adventurer, a man who cherished fine 
j ideals and at the same time was 
j thoroughly practical, a dreamer yet a 
i wise and bold statesman, will be found 
fully told in the March number of My 
Magazine, the C.N. monthly. 

It is illustrated by a striking series of 
pictures, showing scenes through which 
Rhodes travelled to his great success, as 
the founder of a part of the British 
Empire that is giving white men a home 
in a.continent once almost wholly dark., 



February 26 , 1921 

NO FOES TO FEAR 

Wild Birds Grow Tame* 

SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF 
NORWEGIAN BOYS 

The most charming writer hi the 
world on bird life is Mr. W. H. Hudson. 

No one has ever written about birds 
with a knowledge or sympathy equal to 
his, and he believes that almost any 
birds would be tame if they were treated 
with kindness by mankind. 

Here is something that he says in his 
delightful book " Birds in Town and 
Village ” that ought to set all British 
boys thinking.. 

The migratory bird has two traditions 
with regard to man’s attitude towards 
him—one for each country. 

Thus, the fieldfare is an exceedingly 
shy bird in England; but when lie 
returns to the north, if his breeding- 
place is in some inhabited district in 
northern Sweden or Norway, he loses 
all his wildness, and builds his nest 
quite close to the houses. 

In illustration of this Mr. Hudson 
tells a story of a friend of his who, when, 
staying in Norway, saw a pair of field¬ 
fares busy making their nest in a small 
birch tree within a few yards of the 
front door of the house. 

“ How strange,” said he to the man 
of the house. ” Why strange ? ” asked 
the man in surprise. “ Because of the 
boys throwing' stones at birds,” said 
the Englishman. “ Besides, the nest is 
so low down that any boy could put his 
band in and take the eggs.” “ What, 
take the eggs ! ” exclaimed the Nor¬ 
wegian, more astonished than ever. 
“ And throwing stones at a bird ! Who 
ever heard of a boy doing such things? ” 

What a lesson there is in that good 
man’s surprise ! > 

DWARFS OF THE FOREST 
Where Is England’s Oldest 
Wood? 

The oak keeps company with the yew 
as one of England’s trees that may sur¬ 
vive to a venerable age, and single in¬ 
stances of impressive length of years are 
many. But where is England’s oldest, 
wood of oaks ? 

Probably Sherwood Forest, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, beloved of Robin Hood, 
holds the record for the number, size, 
and age of its oaks. But recently a 
claim has been put forward for Wist- 
man’s Wood, a patch of 500 dwarf oaks 
on the bleak upland of central Dartmoor, 
in Devonshire. 

Right in the middle of .the moor the 
central high road from Tavistock to 
Morctonhampstead crosses the West 
Dart at Three Bridges, and farther up the 
stream, 1500 feet above the sea, growing 
out of granite rocks, is this large clump 
of twisted old oaks, draped in lichen. 

They seem to have been . strangely 
overlooked by wandering inquirers. 
But now they have been examined 
closely by cutting some of the oldest of 
them and counting their annual rings, 
and the opinion has been formed that 
they arc at least 500 years old. 

Of course, the windiness of the site 
accounts for their smallness and their 
gnarled appearance. They have had 
much to bear. But that makes their age 
more remarkable. 

After this, whenever groves of British 
oaks are talked of, Wistman’s Wood 
will have honourable mention. 

THE C.N. IN THE PACIFIC 

An astonishing feature about the C.N. 
is that the circulation it has gained 
literally covers every part of the world 
where English is spoken. 

A Birmingham reader, who sends the 
paper to a little granddaughter at Nine 
Island, in the Cook Group, South Pacific, 
says the child watches for it eagerly, and 
j her mother considers it is a great help in 
; her education. But now' a second copy 
[ travels to Nine, for the schoolmaster gets 
! it regularly. 
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The Most Wonderful Story in the Animal. Kingdom 

Revelation of a Mystery that has Baffled Wise Men for Twenty Centuries 


T here has been a great discovery 
in the realm of natural history 
in the last few months; probably the 
greatest discovery made- last year 
concerning any living creature. 

. For twenty centuries men have been 
trying to solve the mystery of the eel, 
and now the last clue has been dis¬ 
covered, and the story is complete. 
It is the most wonderful of all the 
stories in natural history. 

The great breeding ground of the 
eels that we see in our rivers and ponds 
and ditches has just been found in the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the south of Ber¬ 
muda, and the famous Gulf Stream is 
the key that unlocks the secret men 
have been striving to discover for so 
long. 

Away in the Atlantic, 3000 miles 
from England, the. eels are born, and 
for two years the elvers—the young 
eels—travel with the Gulf Stream right 
across the ocean to our shores. Four 
or five miles a day is their rate of pro¬ 
gress, and the wriggly creatures are 
not much more than two years old 
when they arrive. 

A Secret No Man Knew 

Then, after four or five years in the 
fresh water of our rivers and lakes, the 
mature eels, led by instinct, start back 
for the breeding grounds; but this 
time they swim against the Gulf 
Stream. The life story of the eel is a 
romance that might well seem in¬ 
credible were it not known beyond 
dispute. Here is the story. 

We find eels practically everywhere, 
in favourable and unfavourable con¬ 
ditions. But nobody ever knew them 
to lay eggs; nobody could guess how 
they reproduced- their kind. You 
might find eels in your pond in the 
field, see them growing there until 
they weighed several pounds; but 
there would never be any young 
eels with them. Year after year the 
big eels would go on getting bigger; 
then they would disappear, and you 
would think someone had caught them. 

However long you watched for them 
you would never see the big eels any 
more, but other little eels would soon 
appear, and would go on growing as 
the others had grown, and in the end 
they would vanish, leaving the water 
lifeless. Little eels would appear by 
themselves in the remotest waters, 
and no one could say from where they 
had come. 

The Missing Link 
In the sea, toward which the big 
eels were swimming, not a little eel 
could be discovered. Yet every year 
up the rivers came teeming millions 
of tiny things called elvers. 

. No one who has not seen a river when 
the elvers are ascending can realise 
what the prodigality of Nature means. 
The little things are in such unthinkable 
multitudes that, without exaggeration, 
they seem to make the waters half solid. 
You dip in a bucket or a basket, and it 
is half full of them. You let the 
bucket stand, and the lower half 
becomes practically a solid jelly—a 
jelly of multitudes of elvers. 

They are so small that it takes from 
1400 to 1500 of them to weigh a pound. 
During the migration up the river 
hundreds of men are out catching them, 
and no man considers he has a fair 
catch unless his booty represents a 
hundredweight of elvers. That is to 
say, each of these hundreds of men 
catches, in a single night, not far short 


of 170,000 elvers ; and-that goes on 
night after night or day after day, 
according to the run of the tide. 

And yet, with all this unmatched 
wealth of life awaiting investigation, 
men could not solve the great problem 
as to how it got there. The elvers 
came up the rivers, as they still come ; 
they vanished from the rivers and all 
the wayside waters were filled, but 
the essential link, the link between the 
elvers and the big eels, was missing. 
They came up the waters like a mir¬ 
aculous draught of fishes, and no man 
could explain this tremendous mystery. 

While these strange creatures were 
puzzling the wits of fishermen and 
students of science in the inland waters 
there was just as great a puzzle vexing 
the spirits of the investigators of the 


deep. Century after century the nets 
of fishermen would bring up mighty 
loads of little fishes like ribbons, of 
glass, flattened from-side to side, like 
the tiniest of soles set up on edge. 

They were about three inches long, 
with curious teeth pointing forward, 
and a strange, perplexing. organism 
inside. Nobody could imagine from 
what they came, nobody, could tell 
into what they changed. 

Prolonged investigation from age 
to age enabled shreds of evidence to 
be pieced together, and men found that 
these creatures, when they had grown 
three inches, stopped growing, and 
began to decline ; then they vanished. 
Men called them Leptocephali, and 
rubbed their eyes in amazement. 

At last, after ages of perplexity, a 
great naturalist determined that the 
Leptocephali were not complete fishes; 
but were in the larval stage, like 
the caterpillars of moths. ~ There he 
was right but next he got wrong. He 
thought they were the offspring of 
various marine fishes, and should 
follow a normal line of development, 


but that something went wrong with 
them, arresting their growth and de¬ 
velopment. Their internal organs did 
not mature, he thought; they died in¬ 
complete, leaving .no descendants to 
follow them. So there were two 
puzzles—one in rivers and ponds and 
ditches, and one out at sea. 

Now link the two riddles together 
and you .have—eels! The Leptoce¬ 
phali of the deep are the first form 
of the eels; the elvers crowding in the 
rivers are the second form; the great 
eels of the ponds and lakes and running 
waters are the grown-ups,which in due 
season climb out of their watery beds, 
slither across the land back to the 
running rivers, and reach' the great 
ocean. There they lay their eggs, from 
which arise the Leptocephali. 


,, That is the whole mystery which 
baffled wise men for two thousand 
years. But the marvel of it all does 
not disappear when we know the 
answer to the riddle. The eel’s life- 
story is all wonder, approach it from 
what stage you will. 

Down in the abysses of the Atlantic, 
thousands of miles from our shores, 
the mother eel lays her eggs. No 
matter how shallow the water of its 
pond, a properly-developed eel can 
flourish in it; but the life of the egg 
cannot mature unless the egg is laid 
under 1200 feet of water. 

Think of it! The cleverest human 
diver in the world, armoured in the 
latest mechanical devices, cannot de¬ 
scend more than 210 feet in the water, 
but the microscopic speck which forms 
the egg of an eel brings forth its life 
at six times the depth to which this 
man dare go. The eel cannot produce 
its eggs at a shallower depth; the 
eggs cannot hatch unless the water 
contains 35 per cent, of salt. 

Now, ■ the young eel undergoes a 
transformation as complete as that of 


the tadpole which becomes a frog. It 
is hatched a little ribbon-like'thing, 
and after some months the flattened 
body becomes more and more rounded; 
the ribbon of transparent flesh be¬ 
comes the two-inch elver of the rivers. 

A mighty adventure follows one of 
the mightiest adventures in all the 
story of fishes. These little mites of 
life, which during the transformation 
have been shortened by about an inch, 
wriggle their way from the sea toward 
the mouths of the rivers. They have 
their regular seasons of migration, and 
it varies in different places. Tire elvers 
ascending the rivers in January and 
February of 1921 will be the offspring 
of the eels that went down the rivers 
in the autumn of 1919. They move 
shorewards in incalculable hosts, up all 
the rivers whose waters are not too im¬ 
pure to enable them to live. 

They advance in such masses that 
the very colour of the water seems 
changed by their presence. But they 
do not keep to the rivers. They get 
out and go overland. 

The Journey Across the Fields 

By means too wonderful, for us to 
understand, for reasons no man can 
fathom, these little elvers know where 
inland waters lie, or, at any rate, they 
find their way to them. They wriggle 
out of the rivers, they slither like 
small snakes up the banks, they cross 
fields, they wriggle along roads, and 
they find the ponds and ditches, even 
the wells. 

How can they cross dry land ? For 
the most part they wriggle through 
the grass, which is damp and dewy at 
night. Their skins are slimy and 
slippery, which helps their progress. 
But the chief thing that distinguishes 
the eels from the generality of fishes is 
the construction of their gills. No 
ordinary fish can live long out of 
water. They breathe by' extracting 
oxygen from the water, but they 
“ drown ” in the air as we drown in 
liquid. . v ; 

The gills of the eel, however, are a 
marvellous piece of natural mechanism. 
The gill-openings are small slits, pro¬ 
tected by a fine membrane stretched 
on tiny bones, like the framework of 
an umbrella. Within each slit there is a 
large cavity, at the back of which are 
the true gills. 

Now, in this cavity the eel is able 
to store a relatively large quantity 
of water, which keeps the delicate 
little breathing apparatus moist and 
afloat. Water is the air of the eel, and 
so, in these gill-cavities, the cel 
carries its atmosphere with it. Until 
that moisture is dried up the eel can 
be as safe on land as a snake. 

A Short Cut to Home 

Equipped in this way, the little elver 
slips out of the river and takes a short 
cut to the nearest pond or ditch, its 
slippery little body wriggling quite 
comfortably where an ordinary fish 
would flounder hopelessly in the dust. 
It reaches its pond or ditch, and is— 
home 1 It eats and grows and eats 
and grows, year after year. It eats the 
eggs and young of other fish, and lives 
in the pond until it is grown up, when 
it goes back by the way it came, wrig 
gling across the fields, travelling ur. 
erringly over the land to the rive: 
which will bear it to the sea. 

There is the story of the eel and 
now we can laugh at infidels, if any 
such there be. 



An eel migrating over the land on its way to the ocean 



How the eel changes from a ribbon-like fish to a tube-like creature 


It is only recently that the wonderful life-story of the eel has become known, and these 
pictures show the cel travelling to the sea, and the change in its form that takes place in 

less than a year 
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TO CHICAGO BY SEA 

MIGHTY ENGINEERING 
SCHEME 

Atlantic Liners in the Middle 
of America 

SAVING MILLIONS IN TIME 
AND MONEY 

One of the greatest engineering feats 
of all time, when judged by its probable 
results, is now being planned out - in 
America. ■ - . :. 

Tt is nothing less than the linking 
up of the centre of America with the 
Atlantic Ocean by a series of great 
ship canals, and when the scheme is 
completed the big ocean liners will be 
able to leave Liverpool or Southampton, 
cross the Atlantic, sail up the St. 
Lawrence estuary, and then, going up 
flights of steps in the form of gigantic 
locks, reach the great lakes, and steam 
with flying colours into port at Chicago. 

This great inland city in the centre of 
the United States, 8oo miles from the 
nearest sea as the crow flies, and over 
■2000 miles by the waterway, will thus 
become an actual seaport, and what 
this will mean to the world it is scarcely 
possible to imagine. 

Ships Laid Up for Winter 

At the present time the vast supplies 
of food—meat, wheat, and so on—with 
steel and general merchandise that come 
from this great - storehouse have to be 
loaded on lake steamers, sent by exist¬ 
ing canals and lake routes to ports on 
the St. Lawrence, where they are un¬ 
loaded, stacked or stored, and then re¬ 
loaded into ocean steamers, ready for 
the Atlantic passage to Europe. 

Under the new arrangement the goods 
will be loaded at Chicago, Duluth,Mil¬ 
waukee, and Detroit direct into the 
ocean liners, which will then pass straight 
away for 2000 miles or more into the 
Atlantic, and thence eastward to Europe. 
This will be for two-thirds of the year. 

Further, a great mass of shipping at 
present useless in winter will be avail¬ 
able for the carrying trade. .The lakes 
and the St. Lawrence are frozen over 
during the winter months, and the 
fleets of steamers that ply upon them 
are laid up for several months, being 
absolutely useless for any purpose. 

Saving Millions a Year 

With the new ship canal system the 
lake steamers will be built larger, and 
tit for ocean travelling, so that instead 
of being frozen in for months together 
they will, at the beginning of winter, 
pass dow'n to the more southerly 
Atlantic ports and be available for 
ocean travel until the coming of spring 
throws open the great inland waterways. 

The saving in time and money will be 
enormous, amounting to millions of 
pounds a year, and it is not surprising 
that fourteen of the north-west States 
of America and the Canadian provinces 
bordering the lakes are urging that the 
scheme shall be proceeded with at once. 

The first step will be to reconstruct 
the Welland Canal, which joins lakes 
Erie and Ontario. A canal exists at 
present, but it is suited only to small 
vessels. The new ship canal would 
have a length of 25 miles, a width at 
the bottom of 200 feet, and a depth of 
25 feet, to be extended later to 30 feet. 

A Staircase for Steamers 

A series of seven locks, rising in step 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie will 
enable ships to mount no less than 325 
feet, a height nearly as great as : St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and these locks will 
be the most wonderful in the world, 
more wonderful even than those of 
Panama. They will be 800 feet long 
by So feet wide, with a depth Of 30 feet. 

Since 1901 a few lake steamers have 
made the journey between Chicago and 
Europe, but these have been compara¬ 
tively small craft. By throwing Chicago 
open to the great liners, what is now the 
second city in the United States may 
become a serious rival of New A’ork, the 
first city and port. See World Map 


STARTLED GEESE 

A Collision in Mid-Air 

A .Mablethorpe correspondent sends us a 
description of a collision of birds in mid-air. 
This is very rare. One of. the most curious and 
unexplained features of birds’ flight is the power 
by which they avoid each other and all wheel 
together as if moved by one impulse. 

Seeing a flock of wild geese flying 
in my direction, I remained motionless 
in the middle of a'field. Presently the 
geese, seven in number, flew over me 
about 30 yards high. 

Evidently they had decided to alight 
near by, for they spread out their wings 
and began to plane down slowly. 
They went on another quarter of a mile, 
and then the unforeseen happened, for 
standing under a thorn bush were two 
workmen having their dinner. The 
geese went' directly over them, having 
descended to about twenty yards. 

Then one of the men made a sudden 
movement. So startled were the geese 
that in their'fright they collided violently 
with one another, and one fell headlong 
to the ground with a broken wing. 

SQUIRREL’S LONG JUMP 
Collie. Dog and His Merry 
Little Friends 

A question asked in the C.N. "How far 
can a squirrel jump ? ” suggests fo a Balham 
reader some comments on squirrels as pets. 

We used, to keep squirrels as pets, and 
I have often .seen them jump live or six 
feet from chair-back to chair-back, or 
from the window-sill to a table. They 
often jumped from the top of the curtain 
pole to our hands outstretched from the 
table, and that must have been eight feet. 

There could not be jollier pets than 
squirrels. Ours were quite babies when 
we had them first. They had a big cage, 
about five feet high, four feet wide, and 
three lect deep, with a wired-in front. 

They are the merriest little fellows 
imaginable, lively and gentle. Our dog, 
a collie, did not mind them at all, and 
let them run over his coat, but we did 
not trust the cats. 


TROUBLE FOR THE BIRDS 
Oil That Spoils Their Wings 

A good deal of pity.has been felt for Hie sea¬ 
birds that dive for their food and are disabled 
from the proper use of their wings where oil is 
found floating on the surface of the sea, but a 
London reader sends a reassuring account of 
the recovery of the birds from this danger. 

One day we noticed a guillemot in the 
surf which presently came on the sands. 
It had evidently been in an oil patch 
and could not fly, but we could get so 
close to it that it would peck vigorously 
at anything we held in our hands. 

We removed it to a backwater, but 
when the evening came it was left in 
soft mud by the receding tide, and we 
thought that it would die. — 

Imagine our surprise next morning on 
finding our bird on the beach again, and 
when we approached it, it took to flight. 

THE GREEDY HORSE 
And the Horse that Fed Its 
Friend 

Usually animals that are friendly do not 
carry their friendship as far as giving up their 
food’; but a Surrey correspondent sends us an 
account of how a horse feeds its neighbour. 

Two hunters have boxes with a 
partition between, just high enough for 
one to look over and see the other. One 
is very greedy, and, after eating his own 
hay, puts his head on the partition and 
tells liis’neighbour, who takes a mouth¬ 
ful of liis own hay and passes it over, 

WATCHING THE BIRDS 

An Isle of Wight-reader sends us a 
list of birds she had observed between 
May 1919 and October 1920, and the 
place where each was seen—most of them 
in the Isle of Wight, but some in Devon¬ 
shire. They number 53, only four of 
them being birds of the sea or the sea¬ 
shore. It is-a good record. 


JACK AND HIS BOOKS 

LIBRARIES AT SEA 

New Company for Our Gallant 
Seamen 

MAKING OCEAN LIFE ATTRACTIVE 

The steamship Aeneas, which plies 
between Great Britain; South Africa, 
and Australia, has the honour of 
leading the way in a reform which may 
bring great benefits to our Islands. 

This fine ship carries with her a 
library for the crew, a library most 
carefully selected to meet the educational 
needs of the ship’s company. What 
would Captqin Marryat have said of 
such a thing ; and the great Dr. John¬ 
son, who thought no one would go to sea 
who could contrive to get himself clapped 
into gaol ? ' 

Our neglect of the British Mercantile 
Ma fine in the past has been gi eat. Rather 
than pay British seamen an honest wage 
we have-scoured Asiatic ports to man 
our British ships with' Eastern labour. 
And wages have not been the only 
trouble. We have housed Mercantile 
Jack like a dog, and fed him as if he had 
the digestion of an ostrich. In this 
manner we have driven thousands of 
gallant fellows out of this great service, 
so essential to our place in the world. 

A University Afloat 

But now a change is taking place. 
Mercantile Jack proved himself in the 
war a hero second to none. All of us 
recognised what we owed to him ; all of 
11s saw that without this humble hero, 
who fetched food for 11s, swept mines out 
of the path of the Grand Fleet, and 
searched the seas for U-boats, wc should 
have been beaten to our knees. 

And now this change is taking place 
which should make ihe conditions of 
Mercantile Jack’s life more worthy of 
his Britisli manhood. Better food, 
better quarters, better wages, these are 
important; but much more significant 
is the betterment in which the Aeneas 
leads the way. This reform shows that 
men are thinking of Mercantile Jack as a 
living soul, as a creature who does not 
live by bread alone, but whose mind asks 
for nourishment and whose spirit seeks 
knowledge. 

This splendid movement is the work 
of a society called The World Association 
for -Adult Education, which has put 
itself into communication with other 
societies working for the benefit of sea¬ 
men, and has already four ships of the 
Mercantile Marine equipped with 
libraries for their crews. It will not 
rest until the British Mercantile Marine 
is something of a university afloat; 

SILKWORM IN AUSTRALIA 

New Industry for the Island 
Continent 

The breeding of silkworms and the 
production of raw silk have been confined 
for centuries to Europe and Asia. 

France and Italy, China, and, above 
all, Japan, have always been the great 
world centres for the silkworm and the 
indispensable white mulberry tree, on the 
leaves of which it feeds with the vora¬ 
cious appetite which all boys who keep 
silkworms know. 

Now Australia has entered the lists ; 
1000 acres of land in Victoria are to be 
planted with 25,000 European white 
mulberry trees, and silk culture is to be 
given a serious and scientific trial. 

The interesting thing, of course, is 
that a continent with hardly more than 
a century of white settlement should 
start an industry which neither Africa 
nor America has started. 

If the Victorian experiment succeeds 
it,-may give a great impetus to silk 
culture in other parts of the Empire, and 
in Africa and America too. See World Map 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

A FAMOUS GOSSIP 
The Man Who Freed the Slaves 
BRILLIANT FRENCH SCIENTIST 


Feb. 27. John Evelyn died at Wootlon. . . . 1706 

28. Ladysmith relieved.1900 

March 1. Charles I, arrested Five M.P.’s . . 1629 

2. Horace Walpole died in London., 1797 

3. Duke of Bridgewater died in London . . . 1803 

4. Abraham Lincoln became President. . . . 1861 

5. Laplace died in Paris ............ 1827 


Horace Walpole 

J-Jorace Walpole, the third son of the- 
great Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, is known to readers of history 
quite as well as his father, though lie 
did no important work. 

He was the gossip of the eighteenth 
century. Knowing everybody of im¬ 
portance lie lived nearly through the 
century, and wrote to a number of 
prominent people letters about all that 
was going on. Thousands of these 
letters have been preserved and pub¬ 
lished, and they tell us much that but 
for them wo might never have known. 

Horace Walpole did many things 
very well. He was a rather pleasing 
poet, a graceful writer in a light style, 
a man of taste, a lover of the arts, a 
good friend to men and women, and he 
wrote one novel, "The Castle of 
Otranto,’’ which set a fashion in ro¬ 
mantic ghost stories. 

His most notable friendship was with 
the poet Thomas Gray. Late in life he 
became Earl of Orford, the title which 
started with Sir Robert Walpole. 

He was a mail whose industrious 
trifling as a writer amounted in the end 
to something valuable. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, the great American 
President at the time when slavery 
was abolished through war in the United 
States, was by far the greatest states¬ 
man the republic has produced. 

His life was a story-of success won by 
sheer merit. He was a Kentucky man, 
and his early life was passed in a log 
cabin. Of regular education he had 
little, hut he studied all books that 
came his way, and after being farmer, 
boatman, soldier, storekeeper, and sur-. 
veyor, educated himself for the law, and 
became a leading advocate in his dis¬ 
trict and famed for his honesty. 

; Having served in the County and 
State governments, he reached the 
National Parliament and the Presidency 
with wide experience, and guided the 
republic through its great civil war 
with fine judgment. While at the height 
of his fame and usefulness Lincoln was 
assassinated by a madman. 

Lincoln’s fame has been growing 
throughout the world ever since he died, 
as later generations have observed his 
greatness in character and ability. He 
stands out from American politics with 
no one near him in distinction, 

Laplace 

Dierre Simon Latlace is the most 
* impressive figure in the field of 
French science. He had a natural genius 
for mathematics, and left his native 
Normandy to teach that subject in 
Paris when in his teens. 

Then lie used his mathematics in 
connection with astronomy, and ex¬ 
plained some seemingly irregular move¬ 
ments in the bodies of the solar system'. 

His books on .the solar system sum¬ 
marising other men’s discoveries and 
his own, were a masterly survey of 
knowledge up to his time ; and he also 
suggested the nebular theory of the for¬ 
mation of planets, which science after¬ 
wards adopted and developed, 

Laplace was honoured all his life by 
his country and by the scholars of the 
world. Napoleon made him a count, 
and he died a marquis. As an astrono¬ 
mer he stands in the front rank ; but "as 
a man he was not sufficiently humbled 
by the grandeur of his studies. 
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HUNTING THE HUNTER 


LIVING IN TWO LANDS 


INFANT GLOBE-TROTTER 


Pacific Fishermen Pursue the 
Sea-Lion 

Science has decreed that the sea-lions 
abounding in the Pacific Ocean must be 
hunted and destroyed. All fishermen 
from Alaska to California are now being 
helped by the American Game and Fish 
Commissions in this work. But why 
should it be necessary ? 

The sea-lions that live on the rocky 
shores of the Pacific coast have become a 
great menace to the fishing industry. 

Men of science have discovered that 
fish are alarmingly decreasing in 
numbers, and the blame is put on to 
the seals and sea-lions. 

A fully grown sea-lion, measuring from 
twelve to sixteen feet and weighing 
more than a ton, will eat fifty to a 
hundred large salmon a day, but even 
when he has satisfied his hunger he 
will go on wantonly destroying the fish. 

A seal—a smaller type of sea-lion—- 
will do just as much damage, and occa¬ 
sionally will even follow the fish up 
river to their spawning-grounds. 

£200,000 FOR A UNIVERSITY 
Fine Gift for Education 

No country in the world, probably, 
thinks so highly of wealth as the American 
Republic, but no other country has so 
fine a record of a noble use of money 
by individual millionaires as America lias. 

Still, our country, also, has splendid 
illustrations of a wise use of wealth, 
though it does not as nearly reach a 
fashion here as in America. 

The last British instance is the gift of 
F200,ooo to Bristol University by Mr. 
George Wills and Mr. Henry Wills, of 
the great tobacco firm, 

The Wills family has shown magnifi¬ 
cent generosity to Bristol before, but 
has not exhausted its devotion to the 
welfare of the ancient western city. 


Amazing Story from Serbia 

An illustration of how frontier lines 
make enmities comes from Hungary. 

We think of the day when “ men shall 
brothers be the wide world o’er,” yet a 
national boundary line, perhaps invisible 
to the eye, often destroys kindness. 

It is said that a man living in Serbia 
had his garden across the frontier line 
in Hungary, and that he could not go 
from house to garden or garden to house 
without getting a passport stamped; or 
take anything into the garden or bring 
anything into the house without paying 
duty on it. 

When he tried to bring home a basket 
of apples without going through this for¬ 
mality and expense he was caught and 
shot for smuggling. 

Similar restrictions are preventing 
human intercourse and tra.de along tens 
of-, thousands of miles of frontier - lines 
round almost every country in Europe. 

CALLING THE CATTLE 
HOME 

Pickaxe as a Musical Instrument 

It is refreshing to read in an American 
paper a story of enterprise on the part 
of an English manufacturer. 

The manufacturer heard that a large 
trade was to be done in Kaffir picks, and 
he thereupon secured a specimen and 
made a quantity of excellent reproduc¬ 
tions, which, however, did not sell. 

Failing to understand, this he sent a 
representative to Africa to investigate. 
It was found that, although his picks 
could not be distinguished from the 
originals by looking at them, the Kaffirs 
had discovered that the pick-heads, 
when removed from the handles and 
struck, had a different musical note. It 
appeared that this was the method used 
by the natives to call their cattle home. 

On hearing this, the manufacturer at 
home produced a pick-head with the 
desired musical note, and succeeded in 
capturing a trade which he has retained. 


Baby Goes Round the World 

Probably little Mary Nessy, of Prague, 
in Czecho-Slovakia, is the'most travelled 
baby in the world. 

She is just over two years old. She 
was born in the Ural Mountains, in 
Russia, her father being a captain in 
the Czecho-Slovakian army there. 

With her mother she crossed Siberia 
and reached Vladivostok, on the Pacific 
coast. At the age of six months she 
sailed over the great ocean to America. 
Then she crossed the American con¬ 
tinent, and sailed over the Atlantic to 
Brest, in France ; and from there has 
reached her father’s native land in 
mountain-girdled Bohemia. 

Except for the trip across European 
Russia to the Urals, little Mary Nessy 
has already been round the world by 
land and sea. 

1 

COMRADES ALL 

American Tribute to Our 
Unknown Dead 

The American Parliament has done 
a gracious act by its resolution, in both 
Chambers, to bestow the American 
Medal of Honour on the unknown 
British soldier buried in Westminster 
Abbey and the unknown French soldier 
under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. 

The resolution reads : The people of 
the United States, animated by the same 
spirit of comradeship in which the 
American forces fought alongside those 
of the Allies, wish to pay tribute to the 
unknown dead of Great Britain and 
France, who won imperishable glory on 
the battlefields of Europe. 


THE WEATHER OF JANUARY 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 20-0 
Hours of rain . 59-7 
Wet days . . 20 

Dry days . .11 

Warmest day . 4 th 
Coldest day . 16th 


RAINFALL 
London . ins. 2 48 
Torquay . ins. '3-69 
Newcastle . ins. 4-40 
Cardiff . . ins. 5;11 

Fort William ins. 16-85 
Dublin . . ins. 2-42 


GRACE DARLINGS OF 
SPAIN 

Three Brave Women Rescue a 
Shipwrecked Crew 

It is nearly 70 years since Grace 
Darling died, but her name and fame 
are still fresh in our minds. 

Another Darling, descended from her 
honoured family, a veteran lighthouse 
keeper, passed, to his rest the other 
day, humble and obscure, yet, because 
he was the kinsman of immortal Grace, 
every paper in London paid honour to 
his memory. 

Grace Darling’s spirit lives on to 
inspire sea-faring men to greater daring 
and women to courageous pity. 

A splendid example of this noble self- 
sacrificing ardour comes from Spain. 
In a recent gale a schooner ran on to the 
rocks off the coast of Pontevedra, and 
all hands were in danger of perishing. 
Three women of the island of Salvora 
observed the plight of the doomed craft, 
and as there were no men available they 
launched a boat. 

The three pulled out into the tossing- 
sea. They rowed to the shattered 
schooner. They rescued every soul 
on board and took them back to land. 

Spain, ancient home of chivalry, 
thrilled at the story, and a public 
reception in honour of the heroines was 
organised in Pontevedra. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

A Lady Doctor of Music of 
Oxford 

The first lady to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Music from'Oxford. University 
is Miss Emily Daymond, of the Royal 
College of Music. 

Miss Daymond passed the examina¬ 
tion for the degree twenty years ago, 
but has only now received it, so far do 
the older universities follow behind the 
rest of the world. 
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Help Yourself 

T magine the . scramble if a 
motor-lorry loaded with 
chocolates appeared in a play¬ 
ground bearing this device on its 
sides, “ Help Yourself.” It 
would seem to Young England 
in that playground as if the 
Millennium had come. Indeed, 
to the wisest of grown-ups it is 
difficult to think of any more 
satisfactory idea of the Millen¬ 
nium than inexhaustible Plenty 
without money and without price, 
whether it be the Plenty of Choco¬ 
lates or of Knowledge. 

Now consider this truth. In¬ 
stead of a mere motor-lorry the 
whole vast Universe is labelled 
“ Help Yourself.” It is there 
for each of us. \Ve may plunge 
our arms into enchantment, wade 
up to our necks in magic, run for 
ever through a fairyland of joy, 
without robbing one of our neigh¬ 
bours or lessening the glory by a 
feather’s weight. 

Here is this great Universe 
waiting for us to invade its 
Plenty, crying out to us, “ Help 
Yourselves,” all its gates wide 
open for those who love adven¬ 
ture and are ready to explore 
the new continents of wonder. 
The only question is —Where shall 
rre begin ? 

It seems that to Help Our¬ 
selves from Nature’s joys we 
must first Help Ourselves in 
another fashion. Before we set 
sail over uncharted seas to ex¬ 
plore the islands and archipelagos 
of wonder we must make a 
ship that, will last the voyage. 

According to medical science 
we can do this for ourselves. A 
doctor in London has lately 
published a little book called 
“ Mutual Self-Help,” which tells 
us how to make a good ship for 
this great voyage. According to 
Dr, Edwin Ash, the writer of 
this book, we can do a great deal 
to shape our characters. We can 
develop wonderful powers. 

He says one very useful thing. 
A strong character may be of 
service to us, but let us remember 
that character is not an affair of 
muscles ; it is a matter of poise. 
We do not want “ the big stick ” 
in our minds ; we do not want 
a kaiser in our souls. We want 
balance —wisdom, patience, perse¬ 
verance, harmony. 

Our doctor gives a number of 
exercises for attaining this great 
end, but the simple thing is open 
to all of us—faith in a good spirit, 
love of all the positive virtues, 
courage, truth, hope, joy, love ; 
and deaf ears and blind eyes to 
all the negative vices—fear, dis.- 
trust, weariness, doubt, and sin. 

There is nothing that offers 
greater pleasure to mortals than 
self-development. Growing char¬ 
acter is the finest thing in the 
world, and the most useful. 
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The Greatest Shop of AH 

refer elsewhere to the great 
movement for starting libraries 
for sailors out at sea, and apart from 
the idea of improving our ships and 
making them so humane that gallant 
Britons may always rejoice to go to 
sea—a splendid man’s life—tliis re¬ 
form is worth looking at from another 
point of view. It is an innovation by 
a body working for adult education. 

We arc sometimes prone to regard 
education as one of the penalties of 
childhood, something to be scraped 
through, dodged, and - escaped from 
as quickly as possible. But truly 
education is one of the chief blessings 
and joys of life. ■ 

We do not say one word against 
the tuck-shop, the toy-shop, and the 
picture-house: all are entitled to 
their place in the affection of child¬ 
hood, and long may they flourish. 
But the greatest shop of all is the 
book-shop , and now that books have 
gone to sea let us hope they will find 
their way in ever-increasing numbers 
into every home. 

Feed your minds and grow charac¬ 
ter. ' Make friends with the great of 
the earth, the kings of all time, the 
only monarchs of man’s soul. 





Two years after 

No armistice with these' 

A Train Problem Solved 

Jt seems to be due to the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway 
that we should all acknowledge the 
great success of its solution of the 
smoking problem, which will probably 
be followed by the other companies. 

The troubles of life arc made up of 
little things, and one of the troubles 
that were always .with us was this 
bother of smoking in the train. 
During the war the smoker took 
possession of both smoking and non¬ 
smoking carriages. 

Now on the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway all is well for all, 
for the question has been entirely 
solved to everybody’s satisfaction. 
The credit must go to Bishop Wclldon, 
who pointed the way out in The 
Times. The C.N. gladly supported 
him, and it is to the great credit of 
the railway company that it saw the 
force and simplicity of the bishop’s 
idea. All you had to do was to 
change the labels from the smokers to 
the non-smokers, labelling certain 
carriages non-smoking and giving the 
smokers all the others. 


A Lady of Leisure 
r j"nEV are getting ready to take the 
census in April, and when it 
comes \vc shall find in it many-people 
with no occupation. Here is one of 
them ; wc cannot help introducing 
her from an American paper : 

She was only a lady of leisure, 

Yet she kept regular office hours, 
Like a paid worker, 

For a philanthropic organisation. 

And superintended a household 
Besides. She served on committees 
To the number of ten, and 
Kept her eye on the health 
Of her family. 

People knew she would do 
What she promised to do, 

And urged work upon her . . 

When the census-taker came round 
He listed her as 
A woman without occupation. 

How the work of the world would be 
done without these people of leisure 
only the Heaven that loves them knows. 

' : .Tip @ Ca't • " : '' 

Husky Thornton thinks “ our 
. railways are passing through a 
trying time.”. And the passengers 
object to being tried. 

□ 

A woman’s face was cnee lirr fortune: 
now it is the powder-maker’s. ■ 

0 

Jr is no good talking about an ideal 
world, says a cynic. Is it any goed 
talking about any other kind ? 

a 

Sir Frederick Banbury warns us 
that there will soon be no more money' 
to go round. They will have to use; 
square coins 
in financial 
circles. 

0 

T Hit price oi 
herri ngs 
'is coming 
down; But 
this will only 
be a drop in 
the ocean. 

0 

'pa: clock of 
. St. Bride’s 
Church 
reccn t 1 y 
struck 40. The vicar says it often 
strikes 25. Probably because it has too 
much time on its hands. 

0 

Now that the voice of the American 
people has been heard, everybody 
is trying to interpret what they said. 

0 

AI". Charles Lee finds "a good 
hiding makes a boy think.” When 
he yells he is only thinking aloud. 

0 

AJr. Chesterton told a reporter nobody 
on earth could make him touch 
cocoa. He would shy.at the very thought 
of a cocoa-nut. 

© 

Philosophy of Peter Puck 

The Best Things in Life 

The best things of life cost but little in 
gold— 

A walk, a nice game, a good story well 
told, 

Much love in the heart, great thoughts 
in the head, 

And a hotAvater bottle to warm up 
the bed. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If North Pole farmers 
reap with isickles • 


February 36, WSJ 

In a Third-Class Carriage 

By Our Country Girl 

’"jpiE scene was a third-class carriage, 
the time of the week was market 
day, and the characters were two 
' village women. 

; The young one was discussing a 
dreadful journey she had made on this 
line when she was a child. Her father 
had gone south to a situation, and the 
‘mother had to,follow later with all 
■ their belongings and the children. 

“ There- were six of us,” the girl 
said, “including twins. On kinemas 
and in comic songs they seem to think 
twins funny ; they didn’t seem funny 
to me, I can tell you. They were 
eighteen months, and there was a 
baby in arms. At one place we missed 
our connection, because we couldn’t 
get our luggage across in time. We 
couldn’t get a porter; they were all 
after the gentry.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the elder woman, with 
great bitterness, “ money is the only 
thing that ever gets anything done. 
They talk about class loyalty in a 
strike, but every working man is out 
for money when it comes to choosing 
between helping a poor woman or 
getting a fat tip.” 

The girl said nothing about that, 
but went on to describe how they had 
to wait for a train, that got to London 
late at night. The last train down into 
Sussex had gone long ago, and they 
were stranded at King’s Cross, bewil¬ 
dered, .tired, cold, hungry, and crying. 

“ I don’t know what we should have 
done,” went on the girl, “ if it hadn’t 
been for a policeman who saw us on 
the station. He looked up the trains 
for us, and found an early workman’s 
that would start in a few hours. He 
knocked up some folk and got them 
to give us hot food. Then he went out 
and got a Tab, and loaded up the 
luggage, and sent us across London 
quite cheered up.” 

The other woman looked foolish, 
as most people must who condemn a 
whole class or a whole nation or a 
whole profession. Money, after all, 
is not the only thing that ever gets 
things done. - 

, . ® 

Once a Little Child Like Me 

Thou that once, on mother’s knee, 
Wast a little one like me, 

When I wake or go to bed 
Lay Thy hands about my head ; 

Let me feel Thee very near, 

Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 

Be beside me in the light, 

Close by me through all the night; 
Make me gentle, kind, and true, 

Do what mother bids me do ; 

Help and cheer me when I fret, 

And forgive when I forget. 

Once wast Thou I11 cradle laid, 

Baby bright in manger shade, 

With the oxen and the cows, 

And the lambs outside the house ; 
Now Thou art above the sky, 

Canst Thou hear a baby cry i 
Thou art nearer when we pray, 
Since Thou art so far away ; 

Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 

Thou that once, on mother’s knee, 
Wast a little one like me. 

Francis Turner Palgrave 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


TOWNS THAT WANT 
MORE ROOM 

PLANS FOR JOINING UP 

Privy Council Now Busy 
with Appeals for New Powers 

A WAVE OF CIVIC PRIDE 

By Our Midland Correspondent 

A wave of civic pride is passing 
through the country. After a long 
period of apathy, due to the war, citizens 
in many parts are waking again to a 
lively interest in local government— 
particularly in urban districts and in 
towns, within large industrial areas. 

The Privy Council is busy dealing with 
applications from local authorities, all 
asking to be incorporated as municipal 
or county boroughs, or putting in claims 
for the annexation of adjoining districts. 

This . is all very interesting. The 
reasons for the exceptionally large num¬ 
ber of these applications now are that 
such claims were allowed to lapse 
during the war, while the increase of 
population and the housing problem 
have something to do with it. Then, also, 
industry has developed by leaps and 
bounds, and in some districts factories 
have been built on land that should have 
been kept for housing and town planning. 

Lack of Building Space 

Noiv, with the insistent need for 
development, we find authorities pre¬ 
senting their petitions to the Govern¬ 
ment so that they can be given greater 
powers in local administration. Old¬ 
bury, Tipton, and Rowley Regis are a 
few of the urban districts in the Mid lands 
which are asking to be made into munici¬ 
pal boroughs. Walsall also has a scheme. 

In some towns lack of building space 
has driven people to apply for the annex¬ 
ation of a neighbouring area. This 
often leads to disputes between two 
authorities—as the same need for land 
has often led to war between nations. 
The amalgamation of small districts 
into one large one, moreover, has some¬ 
times proved unsatisfactory. 

Town’s Added Dignity 

A fight is at present being waged 
between Oldbury and the adjoining 
borough of Smethwick, which has not 
sufficient room for the houses it requires. 

While this is going on West Bromwich 
is pushing forward a huge scheme for the 
annexation of Oldbury, Tipton, Wcdnes- 
bury. Perry Barr and Great Barr, all 
of which are determined to remain 
independent. 

In the ordinary course the promotion 
of a district to the dignity of a borough' 
involves little expense, and brings a big 
return in added dignity, for the town 
can then form a corporation with a 
mayor, and make new laws. 

Now, the system of local government 
is very unequal. Many small, isolated 
towns are boroughs, while much larger 
towns in great industrial areas like the 
Black Country are governed by urban 
district councils. 

Rivalry of Counties 

Much expense is involved when a 
fight occurs. The petition from each 
authority putting forth the separate 
claims is signed by householders and 
sent to the Ministry of Health. When 
the petitions have been considered, 
the Ministry appoints a representative 
who acts as an umpire, and hears all 
the evidence brought forward by the 
rival parties. His report is presented 
to the Ministry, which forwards it to the 
Privy Council, which finally decides. 

An interesting fact concerning Old¬ 
bury, Smethwick, and West Bromwich 
is that Oldbury is in Worcestershire 
and the other two are in Staffordshire. 
The Worcestershire county authority, 
therefore, will fight hard to retain Old¬ 
bury as it does not wish to lose its rates. 

A dispute of this kind arouses intense 
local patriotism, and the enhanced 
dignity of “ boroughliood ’’ tends to 
foster a spirit of good citizenship. 


Rockets are to be used for scattering 
oil on angry seas. At present the oil can 
only be poured round the ship. 

Two Kansas students have codified 
all the U.S.A. laws in two million words, 
the biggest law book in' the world. 

The Danger of the Miner’s Life 

In 1920 there were 960 fatal accidents 
in the mines and quarries of the United 
Kingdom—an average of nearly three a 
day all the year round. 

Snakes Qo for a Bus Ride 

A sensation was caused in a motor- 
bus in London by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of two live snakes, which had 
escaped from a lady’s handbag. 


A kingfisher has been frequenting 
Hyde Park in London since the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 

The people of India speak 173 different 
languages, and these are sub-divided 
into many more dialects. 

Crowing by Wireless 

A wireless operator at Dallas, Texas, 
taking off a telephone message heard a 
cock crowing at Rock Island, Illinois, 
600 miles aw r ay. 

A Chorister of Kent 

A reader at Teston, in Kent, writes 
that her father, who loves the C.N., was 
born in the house he still lives in, and has 
sung in Teston Church choir for 46 years. 


PICTURE MYSTERY' 

DID RAPHAEL PAINT IT ? 

Canvas at the Louvre that May 
be Worth £100 or £100,000 

OLD MASTERS AND THEIR WAYS 

A great stir has just been caused in the 
art world by a book on Raphael, written 
by Mr. Felix Lavery, of Newcastle. 

In the Louvre in Paris there hangs a 
picture of the Holy Family which has 
always been regarded as one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces. Various copies of the 
original exist, and what was supposed 
to be the best of these copies is in New¬ 
castle in the possession of Mr. Lavery. 

Mr. Lavery lias a profound know¬ 
ledge of pictures, and lie lias thrown a 
bombshell into the midst of the critics 
by declaring that his picture is the 
original by Raphael, and the one in the 
Louvre only a copy by Giulio Romano, 
the master’s clever pupil. If this is the 
case, then the Louvre picture instead of 
being worth anything up to £i 00,000 is 
worth, probably, only /100. 

Links in the Chain 

The author certainly makes out a 
very strong case for his picture. He 
traces its history step by step from the 
time it was painted for a Count of 
Canossa to the time it came into his 
hands, and in the chain of evidence 
there seems to be no missing link. The 
picture belonged in turn to Cardinal 
Mazarin, the Marquis of Pimodan, an 
American named John Trumbull, and 
Benjamin West, President of the Royal 
Academy, who bought it lor /S92. 

Up to that time it was ahvays re¬ 
garded as an original Raphael, but for 
some reason it has for 120 years been 
described as a copy, and has changed 
bands several times for small sums. Oi 
course, when once a mistake has been 
made, it is generally perpetuated, because 
people do not expect a copy purchased for 
a lew pounds to be a real Old Master 
worth a hundred thousand pounds. 

Copy or Original ? 

One reason for its description in a 
catalogue as a “ splendid copy ” is that 
the name of the Marquis oi Pimodan’s 
mansion, Echenay, where tlie picture 
was kept, was inscribed on tlie painting, 
and was supposed to be tlie name of the 
artist who copied it. Both pictures, 
that in the Louvre and that at New¬ 
castle, are signed and dated by Raphael 
himself, but those Old Masters were 
something like modern manufacturers, 
and were not above a little faking ; or 
perhaps they thought it really did not 
matter whether a picture were painted 
by them or their pupils. 

Sometimes Raphael would design a 
picture, his pupils would copy' it, and 
Raphael would sign it after touching it 
up. Mr. Lavery maintains, however, 
that the work of the pupils can always 
be discerned, and he points out that the 
Louvre picture is dark and dirty in 
appearance, quite unlike a true Raphael. 

Priceless Painting Afloat 

Both pictures were originally painted 
on wood, but have been transferred to 
canvas because the wood had become 
worm-eaten and decayed. The New¬ 
castle picture had a narrow escape in 
1797, when John Trumbull brought it 
to. England. The cases containing this 
and other pictures were left in a lighter 
on the Thames, tied up to a post. When 
the tide rose the boat was held down by 
the chain, the water rushed in, and the 
cases floated away and were only saved 
by the promptitude of a watchman. 

Mr. Lavery’s book is very scholarly, 
and is an excellent record of Raphael’s 
life and work. It is illustrated by more 
than thirty reproductions of the Master’s 
pictures, and the case for the Newcastle 
painting being a true Raphael seems un¬ 
answerable. Picture on this page 


IS THIS PICTURE WORTH A FORTUNE? 



Raphael’s famous painting of the Holy Family in the Louvre in Paris, supposed to be worth 
£ 100,000, which Mr. Felix Lavery declares is only a copy. See next column 


SOUTH AFRICA’S FAITH IN THE EMPIRE 


TTiie General Election in South Africa, 
Held to establish a firm, strong 
government, under the Premiership of 
General Smuts, loyal to the union with 
the British Empire, proved a proud 
triumph for General Smuts. 

The combined action of moderate men 
of British nationality and moderate 
men of Boer birth, under the first of 
living South African statesmen, proved 
invincible. 

Broadly, the results were that the 
members of tlie new Assembly who 
believe in preserving union with the 
British Empire are more than two to one 
against those who hanker after a Boer 
Republic. 

This is counting the Labour members 
on the side of faithfulness to the 
Empire. -The Labour members never 
wished to be cut off from Great Britain. 
Their weakness was that they did not 
seem to care about anything but the 
immediate interests of their own section. 

They suffered a heavy loss of seats. 
Evidently many who had . supported 


Labour for its "own sake, in the past, 
were not prepared to support it any 
longer if its thought was not wide enough 
to include the welfare of tlie Union when 
tlie Union was threatened. 

The election gives General Smuts th 
safe majority he needed for securit’ 
from enemies of the British connection 
and it is a splendid testimony to th 
influence his fine personality exercise 
over British South Africa. 

The less favourable side of the election 
is the uncomfortable fact that the voting 
shows the outlying Boer farmers to be as 
obstinate as ever in resisting hearty co¬ 
operation with those who believe in 
South African unity within the Empire. 

The electors generally were on the side 
of tlie South African party, but tlie 
irreconcilable Boers were unmoved. 
They seem to be able to see no point of 
view except their own. ’ 

The strong Government now formed 
should give South Africa time to realise 
afresh the wisdom of a mixed country, 
peopled by men of different races, living 
together in amitv. Portrait on page 12 
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RARE SIGHT AT 
FOLKESTONE 

SOLAR HALOS SEEN IN 
THE-SKY 

Little Crystals Floating in the Air 

A FREAK OF NATURE OUR 
FATHERS FEARED 

A Folkestone reader, \V' Denny, 
sends us an interesting account, with a 
drawing, of an unusual sight that he 
witnessed there early this month. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning, he 
says, and the sun had just gone behind a 
small grey cloud. About half-way up in the 
sky, between a break in the "cloud, was a. 
rainbow reflected on a bank of mist a long 
way off. Almost overhead was another 
rainbow, the image of which was reflected 
higher up, the curves touching. 

The drawing in the next column will 
show exactly what the sight was like. 

This, of course, was not a rainbow, 
but a solar halo, and it is extremely 
interesting that our reader saw this, 
for such sights are rare in England, 
though more common in the Far North. 

A Mock Sun 

Such halos are produced by the 
refraction of the sun’s rays through 
minute crystals of snow or ice in the 
upper atmosphere which form cirrus 
clouds. After being refracted, or broken 
up, the light is reflected by the crystals, 
and so made visible to the eye. Some¬ 
times the appearance is called a mock 
sun, or parhelia, the plural of parhelion,- 
a name that means beside the sun. 

The phenomenon does not always 
take the same form. - Sometimes, as in 
this instance, two or more" halos are 
seen at the same time. The exact shape 
depends upon the size and position of 
the tiny floating crystals of ice. 

Solar halos, though far more common 
in northern latitudes than in England 
and more frequent in winter than in 
summer, are also seen in summer and 
in the tropics ; for it must be remem¬ 
bered that even under a vertical-sun 
the upper regions of the atmosphere 
are intensely cold, so that the water 
vapour of any warm air current, 
rapidly ascending, is liable to be frozen. 

Experiment for the Home 

Sir David Brewster, the famous 
scientist, has told_ us how we may 
produce miniature solar halos in our 
homes by crystallising- various salts 
upon plates of glass and looking through 
the plates at the sun or a candle-flame. 

A few drops of saturated solution of 
alum spread over a plate of glass so as 
to crystallise quickly will cover it 
with an imperfect crust of tiny flat 
crystals scarcely visible to the eye. 

If, with our eye placed close behind 
the smooth side of the glass, we look 
through it at a light we shall see three 
fine halos encircling the light. 

A similar appearance may be seen by 
looking at a light through the meshes 
of a fine handkerchief. 

Ignorant People’s Strange Fear 

The solar halos and mock suns were 
noticed by the ancients, who have 
recorded the fact in their writings. 
Thus Pliny, the famous Roman natural¬ 
ist, says, “ Our fathers have more than 
once seen three suns at the same time ” ; 
and Seneca, Nero’s tutor, shrewdly 
observes that, though the appearances 
are called suns, they are really power¬ 
less, as they give no warmth. 

Of course, in the old days, when 
people did not understand these things, 
they used to be terrified at solar halos ; 
and so recently as 1851, when , a mock 
sun was seen at Geneva, the ignorant 
people believed that the sun was multi¬ 
plying himself to set the earth on fire. 

We have grown wiser since those days. 


COTTAGE TO PRIVY 
COUNCIL 

Will Crooks and His Fine 
Patriotism 

M.P. BELOVED BY ALL 

Very few men have come to the end of 
their working life with so much honour as 
Will Crooks, the labour member for 
Woolwich, who is retiring from Parlia¬ 
ment because of a complete breakdown 
in his health. That honour comes from 
having won a warm place in the inmost 
hearts of all who knew him. 

No one who has ever gained a position 
of national honour was more entirely, 
from first to last, one of the people." 

Born in a one-roomed house in the 
East End of London Will Crooks knew 
from earliest childhood what it was to be 
poor to the point of sheer hunger. 
From his earliest years he was a worker, 
and to the last Ijis sympathy for the poor 
and harassed was unbounded. 

He continued to live among the poor 
and to be to them- plain Will Crooks, 
known to all, helpful to all, not only 
through public service, but through 
private advice and abounding kindness. 

To be made a Right Honourable 
Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
caused not the faintest alteration in him. 
His heart was sound to the very core, 
and he knew the realities of life, and 



A rare sight witnessed at Folkestone by a 
C.N. reader. See next column 


could not be affected by any of the 
vanities that sometimes spoil men. 

Through and through he was homely. 
His frank speech was made the more 
hearty by a humour that was always 
good-natured. A robust common-sense 
was a safeguard against the wild words 
that often rob earnest men of their influ¬ 
ence over thoughtful people. 

When the war came no man showed 
truer patriotism, or did more to serve 
His country. He saw instinctively where 
right and wrong were found. The whole 
country will be grieved at the removal 
from public life of this tender-hearted 
man of the people. Portrait on page 12 


1 BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

How many children are bom in your 
town in a month and how many people die ? 

Here we give the figures for ten towns for 
four recent weeks, with, the previous year’s 
figures for the same weeks. 


Births Deaths 


TOWN 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

London 

8480 . 

. 11666 

..4348 

. .4895 

Glasgow .. 

2330 . 

. 2927 

..1363 

..1469 

Birmingham 

1896 . 

. 2264 

.. 842 

.. 948 

Liverpool .. 

1820 . 

. 2620 

.. 945 

..1128 

Manchester 

1502 . 

. 1878 , 

.. 854 

.. 874 

Sheffield .. 

1001 . 

. 1247 

.. 468 

.. 469 

Belfast 

843 . 

. 964 . 

.. 588 

.. 61 S 

Leeds 

817 . 

. 1070 , 

,. 4S9 . 

.. 586 

Edinburgh.. 

685 . 

. 726 , 

.. 588 . 

.. 379 

Bristol 

621 . 

. 936 . 

. - , 

.. 348 


The four weeks are up to January 29,1921 


CHIEF SCOUT S 
COLUMN 

Always Ready for Duty 

THE GAME OF SENTRY-GO 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

You will remember the story of the. 
young French soldier who was on guard 
in the forest one dark night and 
suddenly found himself surrounded by 
the enemy. 

A bayonet was pressed against his 
chest, and a harsh whisper in his ear 
said, “ One word and you are dead.’’ 

By keeping still- and doing nothing he 
could save his life ; but he took a deep 
breath, and shouted the alarm with all 
his might. 

As he lay on the ground dying, and 
heard the bugles sound the alarm and 
the noise of the regiment rushing to arms, 
he knew that by giving his life he had 
saved his comrades. So he died happy. 

In the same way ever}- man who is an 
explorer, a hunter, or a Scout, has to 
he prepared to go through danger and 
hardship for the sake of his companions. 

The Good Scout is No Shirker 

Often it is very dull and uninteresting 
work that he has to do. At the end of a 
long day’s march, with sore feet and 
aching body, he has to do his spell of 
sentry-go round the camp while his 
friends sleep unafraid, trusting to his' 
alertness. 

Nor would he ever think of waking 
up the next man on duty before his 
time, for no good Scout is’ a shirker. 

It is just the same whether he is 
risking his life for his comrades or 
washing up the pots after supper. He 
is always ready and willing to do things 
which a shirker would leave. 

In the same way a Boy Scout here at 
home is always ready to do his bit of work 
for the troop—scrubbing the club-room 
floor, putting a new mantle on the gas, 
or whatever needs to be done. 

A Jolly Game for Scouts 

Here is a game in which one boy does 
the dull work of sentry-go while the 
others have a jollier time. He does it 
because it is his duty. 

Two patrols take part. Scouts on one 
%ide wear a piece of red wool round 
their arm, and the others blue wool. 

One red Scout is given a place from 
which he is easily .seen all round. He 
continues walking up and down at a 
certain beat of ten yards. He wears on 
his chest, slung round his neck like a 
sandwich board, a card not less than 
12 inches square, with a design on it. 

Every time he completes 10 beats he 
changes it for another design. He has 
altogether a supply of six cards with a 
different design on each side, and the 
designs might be something like these: 

,-FZDOW4>#fiAMlE 

The blue Scouts have to crawl near 
without being seen, and make written 
notes of the designs as they appear. 

About a mile away a blue Scout is in 
the same way doing sentry-go with 
another lot of designs, and the red 
Scouts are spying on him and also 
making a report. 

The sentries do nothing but walk up 
and down and change their cards, but 
the rest can capture one another by 
snatching away the coloured wool from 
their arms. 

The moment a boy loses, the wool he 
is “ dead,” and out of action. 

There is no limit as to where Scouts 
may be placed, but the patrol leader 
has to decide as to how many shall be 
told off to capture the other side, and 
how many shall go and spy on the 
enemy’s sentry and read his signals. 

At the end of the game the umpire 
takes in all the reports and counts up 
how many correct reports there are. 
Every one of the twelve designs that is 
correctly down on a Scout’s report 
counts as one mark to his side, and 
Scouts are put on their honour not to 
compare reports. 


DARWIN AMONG 
THE PROPHETS 

The Moth With a Long 
Trunk 

ROMANTIC BLOSSOM TO 
BE SEEN AT KEW 

An orchid is in bloom at Kew which is 
romantically linked with a great man’s 
name. The orchid has the forbidding 
name of Angraecum sesquipedale, and 
the man is Charles Darwin. 

Orchids are exotics that flourish in the 
steaming latitudes of the Equator, and 
they are sought for cultivation in green¬ 
houses by men whose adventures are as 
exciting as any experienced by hunters 
of savage animals. 

Darwin was interested in them, be¬ 
cause, by observing the ingenious means 
by which they tempt insects to visit their 
flowers and so carry pollen from bloom to 
bloom, he learned to understand the for¬ 
mation and development of othergrowths. 

“ They are wonderful creatures, these 
orchids,” he wrote in his old age, when 
he had published a famous book on 
them, “ and I sometimes think with a 
glow of pleasure when I remember 
making out some little point in their 
method of fertilisation." 

Flower’s Bait for an Insect 

One day he was shown an Angraecum 
sesquipedale orchid from a forest in 
Madagascar. It is a plant which has 
fine white blossoms prolonged backwards 
into a green-tinged, tube-like spur, some 
nine, ten, or more inches in length. 
There was the orchid; what was the 
meaning of that long fantastic tube at 
the base of the blossom ? 

Darwin’s-experience of many orchids 
and other blooms enabled him imme¬ 
diately to realise that the long, deep 
receptacle was meant to contain nectar. 
What purpose did the nectar serve ? It 
was an alluring bait for some insect. 

Plant life and insect life fit like a 
glove. When we find a curiosity, a 
freak, as it seems, in a flower we may 
know, because Darwin proved it, that 
we shall find some equally curious 
organism to fit such a flower. 

Moth’s Coiled-Up Tube 

So this wise old lover of Nature ven¬ 
tured upon a prophecy as daring as that 
of the astronomer who, from certain 
evidences in the skies, predicts the exis¬ 
tence of an undiscovered planet. He pro¬ 
phesied that a moth would be found in 
the region from which the orchid came 
with a proboscis as long as the tubular 
spur of the bloom. 

Not long afterwards such a moth was 
found. It possessed, coiled up like the 
mainspring of a watch, a proboscis n 
inches in length. The proboscis of a 
butterfly or moth is like a little trunk. 
It is a hollow tube through which the 
insect sucks up the juice of flowers. 

This animate ally of the orchid has a 
sucking tube which, when' straightened 
out, is almost a foot in length. It has 
been developed in order to sip the store 
of nectar contained in the deep well of 
the Angraecum sesquipedale; and in 
return for its banquet it unconsciously 
fertilises the flower upon which it feeds! 

It is a triumph of Nature, and its 
discovery was a triumph for a man in 
whose wisdom and insight we all rejoice. 


BINDING THE C.NV 

Many readers have expressed a wish to 
have their C.N. bound in volume form. 
If they will write to the C.N. Binding 
Department, 7, Pilgrim Street, London, 
E.C. 4, they can obtain particulars; and 
it is possible that missing numbers could 
be supplied for incomplete sets. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Azotobacter . . Az-o-to-bak-ter 

: Confucius . . . Kon-few-she-us 

Laplace.Lah-plahs 

Parhelia .... .Par-heel-yah 
Prague . .... Prayg 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Young House Pigeons 
Hatched 

SNAILS AND WORMS GET ACTIVE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

February 27. With the coming of 
summer days the earthworms are begin¬ 
ning to lie out in the open. 

Though many people still entertain 
the old-fashioned prejudice that a worm 
is a nasty creature, we should remember 
that, on the authority of one of the 
greatest scientists, Charles Darwin, who 
studied them for years, they have 
probably played a more important part 
in the history of the world than any 
other creature.. The earth without 
worms would become uninhabitable. 

February 28. The daily nosegay of 
wild flowers is growing larger. This week 
we may find the lesser periwinkle and 
the lesser celandine. The periwinkle 
has a trailing stem, with short, leafy 
shoots and blue flowers, and is found 
in woods ; while the celandine studs 
every bank with its bright golden- 
yellow blossoms. 

March 1. The snails, like the worms, 
are coming out more and more as the 
days get sunnier,' a welcome sign that 
spring is well on its way. 

March 2. The house pigeons, which 
a week or so ago were laying their eggs, 
are now hatching out their young, and 
arc very busy with family duties. • • 

March 3 . Whitlow grass is not 
really a grass at all, but a member of 
the cabbage family, and at this season 
it is beginning to cover the surface of 
the dry, rocky banks and the tops of 
old walls with its little white blossoms. 

March 4. Roach and dace are now 
active in our rivers, as the anglers know. 
In the coldest weather these fish are 
to be found, and old Isaac Walton 
described the roach as " the water 
sheep, for his simplicity and foolish¬ 
ness.” Evidently he knew it well. 

March 5. Yew and alder are both 
beginning to flower now. The yew 
blossoms are very insignificant compared 
with the bright scarlet berries that come 
later. Alder, the only member of its 
family found wild in this country, has 
its catkins come out before the leaves. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Cloudiest Areas in February 



On this map the degree of cloudiness 
is shown by the darkness of the tint 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow the main crop of onions, as soon 
as the ground and weather permit, in 
very shallow drills one foot apart. The 
ground should be firmly trodden, and 
the seed covered lightly. Transplant 
some of those sown in the autumn. 

Sow the main crop of parsnips in 
drills one and a half inches deep, 18 inches 
apart. Hollow Crown and Tender and 
True are the best. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes one foot 
apart, in rows three feet apart. 

Sweep and roll lawns.. Look over the 
flower beds, and press in roots of plants 
lifted by the frost. 


BIGGEST BOOK 
EVER DREAMED OF 

CHINA AND ITS SPLENDID 
ENTERPRISE 

Learning of the Empire to be 
Preserved in 5,000,000 Pages 

POOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE BOOKS 

The present Chinese Government, 
though republican in character, has 
shown itself true to the ancient tradi¬ 
tions of the empire and its love and 
reverence for the national literature. 

It has just been announced that the 
cream of the Chinese classics, setting 
forth the history and philosophy of the 
nation; which has hitherto been difficult 
of access, is to be printed at the expense 
of the Chinese Government. Three 
copies are to be presented to the French 
Government, and it is hoped that our 
own British Museum may be able to 
secure a copy of what will be the most 
voluminous work ever published. 

When complete it will run to some¬ 
thing like five million pages, and what 
this means we can gather from the fact 
that the Children’s Encyclopedia, the 
biggest children’s book in the world, 
contains only 5378 pages. 

Reverence for Literature 

No great nation has ever in the history 
of the world so systematically encour¬ 
aged literature and placed so high a 
value on books as the Chinese. For 
hundreds of years the Chinese Civil Ser¬ 
vice examinations consisted of notliing 
more or less than examinations in litera¬ 
ture, and this present decision of the 
republican government shows that even 
under greatly changed conditions the 
national love of literature remains. • 

The poorest people have such a 
reverence for books that they will never 
tread on a piece of paper that bears 
printed or written characters; and 
literary associations all over the country 
employ men to go about the streets col¬ 
lecting waste paper, which is then burned 
on a kind of altar. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Books 

When the work which the Chinese 
Government has set out to accomplish is 
completed it will form the most wonder¬ 
ful and miscellaneous collection of 
volumes to be found anywhere. 

First of all there are the sacred books 
dealing principally with the life and 
teachings of Confucius and a vast 
number of commentaries on them. Then 
come the works on philosophy, science, 
and art. Next, there are the histories 
and biographies. 

Last of all there comes the class of 
books which to Western peoples is 
known as belles lettres, or the humanities, 
that is, works of imagination and fancy, 
essays, fables, criticisms, and poetry. 

History in Poetry 

A very large proportion of this vast 
library will consist of poetry, for the 
Chinese have always been fond of express¬ 
ing themselves in verse, and much of their 
history and philosophy is in this form. 

A great deal of ancient poetry—songs, 
ballads, odes, and hymns—was collected 
by Confucius, who, while as wise as 
Solomon and as good as Alfred the Great, 
was very human. 

Among the poetical fragments which 
he preserved, and which will now be 
reprinted in the collection, was this : 

A speck upon your ivory fart 
You soon may wipe away; 

But stains upon the heart or tongue 
Remain, alas! for aye. 

Confucius heard a young man repeat 
these lines, so he chose him for a son-in- 
law and made his verse immortal. 

The vast literature of China, now to 
be reprinted, would be greater still were 
it not for the fact that in 240 b.c. the 
reigning emperor ordered all books in 
the empire to be burned, and many 
ancient works were lost for ever. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Have Worms Any Bones? 

No ; worms, like insects, have neither 
spinal column nor other bones. 

Do Goldfish Ever Sleep? 

All fish sleep; every animal, like 
every tree and plant, goes to sleep. 

How Long Does a Tame Rat Live? 

Presumably a white rat is meant. 
The present writer, when a boy, kept his 
four or five years. 

Has the Female Swan a Name ? 

Several correspondents point out that 
the female swan is called a pen and 
the male swan a cob. 

Does the Cuckoo Ever Build a Nest? 

Not the common cuckoo that spends 
the summer with us. Some foreign 
species of cuckoos do make their nests. 

Do River Flies Prefer Shade or Sunshine ? 

Generally speaking, flies prefer sun¬ 
shine. Cattle and horses seek the shade 
of trees on sunny days to avoid the 
flies that torment them. 

Why Do Some Sparrows Have Black Bibs? 

The black patch of feathers on the 
neck of the sparrow is the badge of 
the adult male, and is worn as a decora¬ 
tion—part of his courting plumage. 

Should Parrots Have Exercise? 

All birds need exercise to keep them 
healthy and happy. The ideal plan is a 
good flight in an aviary, but even a pole- 
stand and light leg-chain for parrots are 
better than the confinement of a cage. 
How Does an Albatross Get Fresh Water? 

Birds that, like the albatross' and 
storm petrel, live far out at sea except 
at nesting time cannot obtain fresh 
water. They, derive the moisture 
necessary for them from the fish and 
other things which form their food. 

Do Vampire Bats Suck Blood? 

The bats which are called vampires 
are innocent of the offence, but there are 
two genera of blood-sucking bats, con¬ 
fined to South America, the desmodus 
and the diphylla, which really do live 
on blood. They are so formed that they 
could not exist on any other sort of food. 

Is the Blood of Animals as Warm as that 
of a Man ? 

The blood of birds is hotter than that 
of human beings; that of mammals 
differs. A man’s temperature should be 
just over 98 degrees; a wolf’s 94 or 95 ; 
while that of an Arctic fox should be 
about 103 or 104. The bonito and 
tunny, which are fishes, have a tem¬ 
perature of 99 degrees. 

Why Does a Fox Kill More Fowls Than It 
Can Eat ? 

When, as happened recently at a 
Surrey farm, a fox. kills 56 fowls in a 
night, the naturalist is puzzled. The 
fox, like the cat and the human big- 
game hunter, may be fired with a lust 
for killing ; or there may be in the act 
an instinctive impulse to slay while 
opportunity offers, so that the animal 
may return later to feed on the carrion. 

Is the Chaffinch Our Handsomest Bird ? 

Tastes differ. A chaffinch in perfect 
plumage is a joy to the eye, but should 
not the goldfinch, in his superb coat of 
many colours, be placed first ? So far as 
brilliance of hue is concerned, the king¬ 
fisher is pre-eminent, though he has 
not the graceful outline of the finches. 

What Is the Azotobacter? The 

Azotobacter is a very large kind of 
nitrogen bacteria used for promoting the 
growth of plants. When there was a 
food shortage during the war Professor 
Bottomley was busily engaged finding 
the best way of administering these bac¬ 
teria so as to increase our food supplies, 
and the fascinating tale of his experi¬ 
ments is told in My Magazine for March, 
now lying on the bookstalls 


THREE SHINING . 
WORLDS 

VENUS, JUPITER, AND 
SATURN 

Wonder of a Blazing Star 

NEARLY FIFTY TIMES BRIGHTER 
THAN OUR SUN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Like beautiful stellar lamps are Venus 
and Jupiter just now. 

Venus reigns supreme over the western 
sky, while, between seven and eight 
o’clock, Jupiter, her only rival in splen¬ 
dour, may be seen above the eastern 
horizon at almost the same height. 

It so happens that we also have Sirius, 
the brightest of the stars, almost due 
south about this time, a little below and 
to the left of Orion, the brightest object 
in that part of the sky. There is no mis¬ 
taking him, and we have here a splendid 
opportunity of comparing the three 
brightest orbs, with the exception, of 
course, of the Sun and Moon. 

And just now the two planets Venus 
and Jupiter are near their greatest bril¬ 
liancy, which in the case of Jupiter will 
be reached on March 5, and of Venus on 
March 17. 

Enormous Distance of Jupiter 

After about eight o’clock Saturn may 
also be seen a little way below Jupiter 
and between him and the eastern horizon, 
but he appears not nearly so bright. 

So the heavens have provided a 
glorious array of celestial jewels to 
delight us during the coming evenings. 
For Jupiter will rise higher each night, 
and so will Saturn, both remaining witli 
us till midsummer ; while Venus, now 
near .the zenith of her glory, will only 
remain for another six weeks. 

It is interesting to consider the rela¬ 
tive distances of these, the three 
brightest objects of the firmament, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Sirius. 

Venus is much the nearest, being 55 
million miles away, and is closer to us 
than any other world except the Moon, 
the Sun being over half as far again— 
that is, 93 million miles. 

But an enormous space separates us 
from Jupiter, a span of 412 million miles, 
so he’is over seven times as far away as 
Venus is at the present time. 

Sirius and His Attendant World 

Sirius is 131,000 times as far off as 
Jupiter, a truly colossal distance that 
will be better understood when we reflect 
that light takes barely five minutes to 
come to us from Venus, and about 37 
minutes from Jupiter, but from Sirius 
eight and a half years ! 

It is wonderful that Sirius should 
shine so brightly considering his vast 
distance. But this is accounted fer by 
the fact that he is a great blazing sun 
with a diameter estimated to be twice 
that of our Sun, and shining with a 
brilliance 48 times as great. 

He has also a great world, about at 
large as our Sun, revolving round him 
once in 50 years. It is, however, only 
feebly luminous, though large telescopes 
show it shining like a ninth magnitude 
star. Doubtless much of its light is 
reflected from Sirius. 

By comparison with Sirius, Jupiter and 
Venus are but tiny worlds, shining by 
reflected light. Indeed, twenty Jupiters 
could be placed side by side in a line 
through Sirius, while no fewer than 220 
worlds of the size of Venus would be 
required to form a row from side to side 
through this great white sun. G. F. M. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A necklace of 63 pearls .... £7000 
An Si paras old Rumanian stamp. £420 
MS. copy of Virgil’s works . . . £320 

Overprinted King Edward 10 s. stamp £300 
A pair of Chinese vases . . . . £242 
A one franc orange French stamp . £130 

A Worcester china bowl . . . £105 

Lord Nelson’s Spanish sword . . £5 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


An Exciting Story ot the 
Secret of an Old Ruin 


: : Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 48 

Mr. Astley Takes a Hand 

pOR the moment Stan was at his 
*■ wits’ end. 

" Bee, we’re absolutely done for,” 

■ he groaned. “ Cotter’s finished us.” 

“ He’s too stupid ! ” cried Bee, 
sharply; "too horribly stupid.” 

She stopped short. 

“ But Mr. Astley isn’t ! ” she 
cried. " Mr. Astley is not a bit like 
that.” " 

Stan gave a gasp of relief. 

“ I’d forgotten him—clean for r 
gotten him. Bee. But you are right. 
He can help us, and he will, too. 
Run and find him. Tell him all you 
know, and ask him to come here. 
And listen. Bee. You can say that 
Delmar has run away.” 

Bee’s face cleared like magic. 

“ I’ll fetch him,” she answered, 
and darted off. 

Stan waited. He couldn’t sit 
down, but kept walking up. and 
down the room, looking out of the 
window at every turn. 

Five long minutes dragged by, 
and Stan had about made up his 
mind that Bee had' failed to find 
■ Mr, Astley. when he, heard quick 
steps outside, the key turned in the 
lock, and the door was flung open. 

“ Hullo, Prynne ! ” came Mr. 
Astley’s cheery voice. " So you’re 
in trouble. What’s this yarn your 
sister has been telling me l Treasure 
and thieves ; it sounds like a pirate 
story.” 

"It's true, sir,” Stan answered 
earnestly ; " every word of it. 

’ Marker and I found a big chest of 
plate in a cellar under the ruins 
this afternoon,'and Delmar and that 
man Caffyn caught us and drove us 
into the outer cave in Priest’s Cove 
through an underground passage. 
They tied us up, then went back for 
the plate, and took it away in a boat. ’ ’ 

" Plate? Wliat plate was it ? ” 

“ Gold plate, sir, and had our 
crest on it. . Very old, it looked.” 

Mr. Astley whistled softly. 

" Old ? ’ I should think it was ! 
It must be the plate that your 
ancestor, Royal Prynne, hid in the 
seventeenth century to save it 
from the Roundheads. What an 
amazing find ! But what happened 
next ? ” 

“ Bee found us, and let us loose, 
but the boat was gone. Hank— 
that is Harker—thought they 
would land at Saltori, so he went 
along, the coast,- and told me to 
come back and get Father to send a 
car. .Bee and I came back through 
the passage, and juSt : as vve get into 
the quadrangle Mr. "Cotter caught 
mej'and brought me up here. He 
wouldn't listen to anything I said.” 

" He wouldn’t,” muttered Mr. 
Astley, below his breath. Aloud, 
he said: "You can’t wonder, 
Prynne. You were breaking bounds 
most flagrantly. Still, this is an 
out-of-the-ordinary occasion, and 
I feel justified in acting on. my own 
account.” 

He considered a. moment. 

“ It is quite clear that we must 
get to Salton as soon as possible. 
.There is not much doubt in my mind 
that Harker was right, and that is 
where the thieves have gone. . My 
motor-bicycle will do it as quickly 
as any car, and you can come in the 
side-car. No; you must wait here 
until I have spoken to Mr. Cotter,” 
he added. “ Meantime, I will tell 
your sister to bring your overcoat 
and something to eat.” 

He was off at a great pace, leaving 
Stan much comforted, but still, of 
course, very anxious. The next thing 
Stan heard was the sharp rattle of 
the exhaust of a motor-bicycle, and 
very soon ’ Mr. Astley was in the 
room again. With him came Bee, 
carrying 'Stan’s overcoat and 
muffler and a large hunch of cake. 

“ It’s all right, Prynne. Mr- 


Cotter knows. Come on ns quickly 
,as you can,” said Mr. Astley. 

Stan needed no urging, and. 
inside another minute he was safe 
in the comfortable side-car and 
Mr. Astley in the' saddle. 

“ Good-bye, Bee.” 

“ Good-bye, Stan.” Then, with a 
clatter like that of a machine-gun, 
the bicycle had started and was 
running rapidly out of the gates of 
the quadrangle. 

The machine was a big eight 
horse-power Speedy, geared like 
a motor-car and able to give 
points and a beating to almost any 
car that was made, and the pace 
at .which she spun along the un¬ 
dulating coast-road was a revelation 
to Stan. 

It was,not quite three miles to 
Salton, and it was barely seven 
minutes from leaving the school 
when Mr. Aston pulled up at a quiet 
garage in’a side street. 

“ We’ll look for Harker afoot,” 
he said. “ Whatever happens; rwe 
don’t want those other • fellows 
to know anyone is after them.” 

“ They’ll never dream it, sir,” 
said Stan, earnestly. “• They left us 
tied up, you know. I suppose we’d 
better go down to the quay first ? ” 

“ That’s the idea: We must find 
if they landed here.” 

Salton was a small but busy sea¬ 
port, with a big fishing industry. 
No one would be likely to pay any 
particular attention to a stray boat 
cdthing in. But at the quay Stan 
and Mr. Astley were in luck’s way, 
for a blue-jerseyed longshoreman of 
whom they inquired at once told 
them that a boat, with a man and a 
boy in it, had come in about half an 
hour earlier. 

" What be up wi’ ’em ? ’’ he 
asked, as he took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “ You be the second as has 
asked about them chaps.” 

“ Was the other who asked you a- 
boy ? ” 

“ Ay, a smart young chap— 
American, I reckon.” 

“ Hank ! ” cried Stan. " Which 
way did he go when he left you ? ” 

" Up back into town. But, bless 
you, I didn’t watch particular.” 

Mr. Astley gave the man a coin, 
and, thanking him; he and Stan 
hurried away to look for Hank. 
They -went up all the main streets, 
looked into shops, asked policemen, 
but couldn’t find a trace of him. 

Time was passing. It was nearly 
dark, and Stan was getting more 
anxious every minute. 

. “ They must have spotted him, sir. 
Perhaps they’ve taken him away in 
the car.” 

" I’m very much afraid they 
have spotted him,” replied the 
master, gravely. " If I could only- 
find whether they had a car and, if 
so, where Caffyn started from ! ” 

He thought a moment. 

“ We must go round and enquire 
at every garage in the place.” • 

There were four garages, they 
found. They' tried three without 
result, but at the fourth struck oil, 
or, rather, information. A mechanic 
there told them that a car with a 
man and a boy in it had stopped 
there about an hour earlier to fill 
up with petrol. 

“ But where did’ the car come 
from—that's the question ? ” asked 
Mr. Astley'. 

" She hadn’t come far, sir. That 
I know for certain, because her 
radiator was still quite cool. I'd say' 
she had only just started. She.was a 
Ford car.” 

“ From which direction did she 
come ? ” - 

“ Out of that turning,” the 
mechanic told them. 

They went up the turning. A 
little, way' up was a blind alley- 
running out of it at right angles, 
and here Stan stopped short. 

“ Tyre marks,” he exclaimed 


eagerly—" American make, too.” 

" That’s it, Prymne," answered 
the other, as keenly'. “ I believe 
we’ve got it at last. We must search 
this place.” 

Inside was an old deserted yard 
paved with cobbles. There was no 
one about. Stan peered about-and 
sauted, but heard nothing. Then 
he found his way into a low-roofed, 
dusty old-stable, and shouted again. 

From above came a slight thud¬ 
ding sound, as if something were 
tapping a board. 

Like a flash Stan raced up the 
rickety ladder, and found himself 
in a dark loft. The tapping still went 
on. He struck a match, and there 
against the far wall lay Hank, 
bound, gagged, and helpless. 
CHAPTER 49 
The Hiding Place 

tan’s shout brought the master 
running, and between them 
they- soon had poor Hank free. 

His lips were so swollen with the 
cruel gag that for the moment he 
could not speak. 

“ They-’ve gone,” were the first 
words he said. 

" We know that," quickly' re¬ 
plied Mr. Astley, “ in a’ Ford car 
nearly an hour ago. But do you 
know where ? ” 

“ I don’t know a lot,” replied 
Hank ruefully. “ You see, I saw 
them laud, and followed 'cm. The 
car was in the place below, and I 
took my chance of climbing up into 
the loft to see if I couldn't overhear 
their plans. I got up all right, and 
was lying on the floor with my ear 
to a crack when a loose board 
shifted. 

“ Caffyn was up the ladder like 
a streak, and he’s so mighty- strong 
and quick I honestly didn’t have a 
dog’s chance.” 

" Of course you didn’t, Harker. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of 
in that,” replied Mr. Astley-. “ Then 
you heard nothing of their plans ? ” 

“ Nothing to signify, sir. All I 
heard was Delmar asking Caffyn if 
he’d got enough petrol to go as far 
as Axworthy. I guess it must be 
some one-horse place no one ever 
heard of.” .. .. 

“ Except me,” replied the master, 
his face lighting up. “ As a matter 
of fact.' it's only five miles from 
my- home.” 

" Where is it ? ” asked both boys 
at once. 

“ Up on Dark Moor. It’s an old, 
disused tin-mine, and if I’m not 
mistaken just the very place that 
a man like Caffyn would pick to 
hide this stuff." 

" What luck ! ” exclaimed Stan, 
in tones of the deepest relief. 

Hank nodded. 

" Yes, sir,” he said. " I kind of 
reckon that’s just where they-’U 
stow the plunder. But they-’ve got 
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a long start. We’d best be moving. 
Have you got.a car, sir ? ” 

“ A motor bike and side-car.’ 

Hank’s face fell. 

“ Then there won't be room for 
me, sir ? ” 

Mr. Astley smiled. He was younrf 
enough to appreciate Hank’s feel¬ 
ings. 

“ Plenty-, if you don’t mind the 
carrier.” 

Hank’s face cleared like magic. 

“ Then come right along, sir.” 

“ You’ve got to have a cup of tea 
first,” insisted the master. “No; 
it won’t take five minutes, and 
there’s no such very great hurry-. 
Even with three up, my- machine 
can lay out any Ford that ever was 
built. I’m running tliis show-, 
Harker,” he added, with a laugh. 

“ Then what you say goes,” 
agreed Hank. 

They found a pastrycook’s round 
the comer, and hot tea was swal¬ 
lowed in gulps. With buns in their 
pockets they hurried back to where 
Mr. Astley had left his machine, 
and in a very brief space of time 
were all aboard and off. 

It was night now, but most for¬ 
tunately a fine night, with a moon 
only- two day-s off the full. Into the 
bargain the . big • ' Speedy had a 
powerful acety-lene head-light, and 
Mr. Astley let her out in fine sty-le. 

The way'in which she swept up 
the long ■ slopes leading from the 
coast to the moor was - most com¬ 
forting. 

As they- rose higher and higher 
towards .the line of rolling hills 
which lay against the night sky, the 
air bit cool and sharp. They roared 
through a couple of small villages, 
and came to a tremendous hill rising 
up between low stone walls. 

The Speedy- never faltered, and 
soon they reached the top. 

“ Twelve hundred feet up,” said 
Mr. Astley. “ That’s Proudfoot 
Hill. Now we go down across the 
Stonebrook, which runs through the 
valley- below,' then we climb Black 
Tor, and from the next ridge we 
can see Axworthy-.” , 

In the valley the Stonebrook 
roared, brown and swollen with the 
previous night’s rain. Just beyond 
shone the lights of a farm close on 
the road. Here Mr. Astley stopped. 

• “ People, I know,” he* said. 
" Cobleigh their name is.'. I’m 
going to ask if a car has passed.”. 

He.went up to the door, knocked, 
and the. boys-waited. Inside two 
minutes the master, was back. 

“ Good business ! ” he said joy¬ 
fully. “ A car did pass, and not a 
quarter of an hour ago. We are hot 
on their heels, boys.” . ■ 

Up the next long hill and near 
the top Mr. Astley stopped again, 
and covered his head-light; then 
on again until they reached the 
very- summit of the ridge. 

“ That’s Axworthy Tor,” he said, 
pointing to a great dome-shaped 
mass a little to the east. “ The 
mine is on this side. There used to 
be a good track up to the mine, but 
I don’t know quite what state it’s 
in now or whether we can take 
the bicycle up." 

" I guess if it’s good enough for a 
car it’s all right for a bike, sir,” 
said Hank. '“ Look between those 
two rocks, sir. If those ain’t car 
lights I’m blind.” 

Mr. Astley- gave a short laugh. 

“You’re right, Harker—y-ou are 
perfectly right. Though their lights 
are dimmed, I can see them. Yes, 
Caffyn has driven his car right up 
close to the mouth of the mine, and 
I have not the least doubt that 
he is hiding his plunder there. We 
must follow.” 

Hank shookhishead. “That won’t 
work, sir,” he answered. “ They-’ll 
soon hear us if we try- that.” 

Mr. Astley- gave a faint whistle. 

" Again y-ou are right; I had 
clean forgotten that. Then we 
must follow them afoot. You two 
keep well behind me. Remember, 
please, that Caffy-n is a dangerous 
man, and if we wish to come out of 
this with whole skins we must be 
very- careful.” 

TO EE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He > 

A Great Reformer 

A t the height of Napoleon’s 
wars," when Wellington 
was defeating the French in 
Spain, a little boy was born 
in the suburbs of Portsmouth 
who was destined to be one 
of his country’s greatest re¬ 
formers. 

His father, a naval clerk, 
moved to Chatham, where the 
child had his earliest schooling ; 
but when he was nine, owing 
to Changes in the " Admiralty-, 
the father lost his post, and the 
family, who moved to London, 
fell into sore trouble. 

The father was thrown into 
prison for debt, and the boy-, at 
ten, had to go to work in a 
blacking factory, where he la¬ 
belled bottles. His companions 
were rough, he had' to walk four 
miles to his -work, and his week¬ 
ends were spent visiting . his 
parent in the prison. His child¬ 
hood, therefore, was anything- 
but a happy one. 

Later, however, the father 
obtained his release, and the boy 
went to school once more. Then 
he went into a solicitor’s office, 
but eventually became a news¬ 
paper reporter, although he 
would have liked to be an actor. 

At 21 he wrote some short 
papers which were published in 
a monthly magazine, but they 
brought no addition to his 
income. A few y-ears later these 
and other papers were published 
as a book, and for this he 
received £150. When he became 
•famous he bought back the 
copyright for over £1500. 

He now wrote another book, 
which came out in parts, and it 
was an instant success. People 
used to wait in queues outside 
the newsagents’ shops at seven 
o’clock in the morning to get 
the next part. 

Three days after the first part 
was published the author mar¬ 
ried, and he had a large family, 
some of whom are still living. 

Other books followed, most of 
them masterpieces of literature, 
and in some the author exposed 
cry-ing evils of the day with a 
view to getting them remedied. 
In one book he deals with' the 
baser type of boarding-school 
that used to exist for the sole 
purpose of enriching the pro¬ 
prietor; and in order to be sure 
of getting the true facts he 
travelled in the North of England 
under an assumed name. 

Many of the evils he exposed 
were remedied as a direct out¬ 
come of the facts he made known, 
and he may certainly be re¬ 
garded as one of the greatest 
reformers of the 19th century. 

As an editor, he ■ was not 
very- successful, but as an 
author his 
name will un¬ 
doubtedly- live 
for ever, and 
his books be 
read as long as 
the English 
language sur¬ 
vives. ‘ . When 
he died he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey-. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

They were having a chemistry 
lesson. 

“ Name three articles containing 
starch,” demanded the master of a 
boy who appeared to be inattentive. 
Roused from his reverie into alert- 



Safety First 

Do not run into the road after your 
ball or hoop. Wait, and somebody 
will get it for you 
0 0 0 
Hidden Rivers 

The name of a river is hidden in 
each of the following sentences. Do 
you.know what they are? 

Hush, Ann; only you need go. 

Fear nothing from me. 

Is it ham, especially cooked for me ? 

Solutions next week 
□ 0 0 . 

Some Things To Remember 

By Peter Pock 

Always remember that a snort 
In argument is no retort, 

Also that putting out the tongue 
Stamps one as being very young. 

If words should fail you do not 
shrink 

From gently walking off to think. 
000 
A Thought That Lingered 
"Hullo! little man,” exclaimed 
the doctor, “ and what do 
you think of the medicine I sent 
you yesterday ? ” 

“ I don’t wish to think of it at 
all, doctor,” replied the child. “ I 
want to try to forget it.” 

0 0 0 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 

Augustus said to Marmaduke, 

“ I’ll dress up like a ghost, 
And frighten Mrs. Williamson 
When she goes out to post.” 

He put a sheet right o’er his head, 
Young Manny did the same, 

And as the lady came along, 

Out the youngsters came. 

But Mrs. Williamson was brave; 

She didn’t run away. 

“ Ghosts 1 ” she cried. “ This is a 
game 

That youngsters shouldn’t play! ” 
She tied the sheets in several knots, 
The boys inside them still; 

She lied them very tight, and then 
She rolled them down the hill. 


An Old Proverb in a New Dress 

The arid herbage of the mead 
submit to perturbation, 

The while the cadent solar orb emits 
illumination. 

You would probably recognise 
this proverb more easily if written, 
Make hay while the sun shines. 
000 
Do You Live in Cardiff? 

The old form of Cardiff is Caer¬ 
dydd, and the meaning is the 
Fort Of Didius, a Roman general 
who fought against the Silures, the 
British tribe inhabiting this region. 
We know from history that Cardiff 
was a Roman fort. 

0 0 0 
Why is a watch very modest ? 

Because it keeps its hands 
before its face and runs down its 
own works. 

0 0 0 

The Squirrel and the Corn 
A BOX had nine ears of corn in it, 
and a squirrel removed three 
ears a day. How long did it take 
the squirrel to empty the box ? 

• Answer next week 

0 O B 

A Gay Young Fox 

There was once a very sly fox 
Who found lots of things in a 
box. 

He put on a vest, 

But what he liked best 
Was a pair of very gay socks. 

0 0 0 

What is it that is full of holes and 
yet holds water ? 

A sponge. 

0 0 0 


Words Joined and Separated 




Imifil 

: - 


Bullseye Hornpipe 

Bull’s eye Horn pipe 



Highway Blackberry 

High way Black berry 


These pairs of muds, although having differ¬ 
ent meaning^- are alike in spelling, only in 
one case the syllables form twoseparate words 

0 ,0 0 

In His Better Days 

“ A« ! To think there was a time 
when I rode in my own 
carriage,” remarked the tramp as he 
told his tale of woe to the kind¬ 
looking lady. 

“ You poor man 1 What a come¬ 
down. And, pray, how long ago 
was that ? ” she replied, handing 
him a coin. 

Pocketing the coin, he replied, as 
he walked off, “ Just forty years 
ago, mum. I was a baby then.” 

0 0 0 
The Stay-at-Home Lady of Portugal 
There was a young lady of Por¬ 
tugal 

Whose ideas were excessively nau¬ 
tical ; 

She climbed up a tree 
To examine the sea, 

But declared she would never leave 
Portugal. Edward Lear 
000 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Plants Are These ? 

Carnation, larkspur, foxglove, hem¬ 
lock, henbane, peppermint, sweetbriar. 

Letter Puzzles 

S X (Essex), L N (Ellen), P P(Peas), 
MT (Empty), XS (Excess), KN 
(Cayenne), CC (Seize), XL (Excel). 
CR (Seer), E E (Ease) 


Jacko Hops Out 

M rs. Jacko was ironing in the kitchen one morning when she 
heard such a bang overhead that she ran to the door 
and cried, “ What’s that ? ” 

The only answer was a terrified yell from Baby. 

1 Up flew Mrs. Jacko three steps at a time. 

“ What’s the matter, my precious ? ” she asked. 

" Jacko’s a lion,” said Baby, between his sobs, “an’ he bit 
me, an’ I fell over.” 

“ I didn't mean to,” said Jacko sulkily. 

“ You’re a bad boy,” declared his mother. “ You get your 
cap this minute and go out, and don’t you come back till 
2 dinner-time.” 

So Jacko went slowly out of the room, feeling very aggrieved 



and muttering something about its being “ just his luck.” 

But once out of the house he soon forgot his troubles. It was 
a wonderful spring day and the air seemed full of singing birds. 

In the fields the men were loading the waggons for market. 

1 Jacko stood and watched them for some time, and when they 
had finished their job and gone off, Jacko ran to the nearest 
cart and clambered up on to it.- 

If only he had kept quiet all might have been well; but 
he didn’t. He danced on the cabbages, and shouted and 
sang till the men heard. 

“ Hi! You come down ! ” they cried, running out. 

6 “ Come and fetch me I ” replied Jacko, cheekily. 

One of them got up bn to the driver’s seat and lashed out at 
him with the whip. 

He missed him the first time. But he might have better 
luck the next, thought Jacko; so, grinning cheerfully, he 
leapt across to the second cart, which was drawn up alongside. 

“ Coo! ” he remarked, peeping into one of the sacks. 
“ Potatoes ! Wish they were apples.” 

I Before he could say any more someone appeared suddenly 
at the top of a ladder, grabbed his legs, and dragged him down 
to the ground. It was a man Jacko hadn’t noticed before. 

“ Give me a sack, mate,” the man said. 

His mate found an empty one, flung it over, and in a twinkling 
Master Jacko was pushed into it, head first, and slung lip on 
the man’s great shoulders. 

8 “ What are you going to do with him ? ” asked his mate. 

\ “ Take him to the police station,” was the reply. 

Jacko left off grinning and devoted some minutes to wriggling 
himself into an upright position. 

“ Keep still or you’ll be sorry,” growled the man. And then 
off he went, tramp ! tramp ! along the lane. 

“ Police station,” repeated Jacko softly. “ And what will 
they do with me ? Give me the birch, perhaps. Well, they 

i shan’t have the chance,” he declared. “ Where’s my knife ? ” 

After more wriggling he found it. 

Slash ! Slash 1 And out poked his head. 

“ Bow-wow ! ” said Jacko under his breath. 

Another slash, and he was free ! 

“ Good-byc-ee! ” he cried, and he tore off as fast as he could go. 


Ici on Parle Fran?ais 

Sayings of Jesus: Be Ye Wise 
iG. Voici, je vous envoie coni¬ 
ine dcs brebis au milieu des 
loups. Soyez done prudents 
comme les serpents, ct simples 
comme les colombes. 

H 17. Mettez-vous en garde con- 
tre les hommes; car ils vous 
livreront aux tribunaux, et ils 
vous battront de verges dans 
leurs synagogues ; 

18. Vous serez menes, a cause 
, de moi, devant des gouver- 
neurs et devant des rois, pour 
12 servir de temoignage a eux 
La et aux paiens. Saint Matthew 10. 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Melange ? A mix¬ 
ture, or miscellany. 

What is Kultur ? The German 
word means more than culture. 
It stands for the principles and 
ideals of a particular type of 
civilisation. 

• What does R.W.A. mean ? 

These letters after a man’s 
name mean that he is a member 
of the Royal West of England 
Academy, an art organisation 
for the West of England with 
its centre at Bristol, something 
like the Royal Academy. 


ABC Stories 

The Zebra 

stands for zebra— 
the zebra that Ronnie 
saw at the Zoo. 
Ronnie had never 
been to the Zoo before, and 
for some reason this strange 
horse, as he called it, inter¬ 
ested him more than anything. 

When they passed the place 
where the camel was standing 
patiently by his keeper, and the 
man asked if he would like a 
ride, Ronnie said eagerly : 

“ Could I have a ride on 
the zebra ? ” 

The man smiled and shook 
his head. “ He’d shake you' 
off,” he said. “ He’s a bit 
wild for little boys.” 

But Ronnie didn’t believe it. 

All the way home he kept 
thinking about his wonderful 
horse ; and, strangely enough, 
when he went to sleep that 
night he dreamed about it. 

In his dream he was stand¬ 
ing all alone in a wood when 
up it came—sleek and beau¬ 
tiful, its stripes showing clearly 
in the bright moonlight. 

It came at a great pace ; 
but when it got up to Ronnie 
it stopped. At once Ronnie 
scrambled on to its back, and 
in a flash they were off! 

Many times Ronnie had to 
duck his head to escape the 
overhanging branches of the 
trees ; but soon they were out 
in the open country. 

And then—my word, didn’t 
they go ! 

Ronnie squealed with de¬ 
light, though it took him all 
his time to hold on. 

“Just wait till I see that 
old keeper again ! ’’ he cried. 
“ I’ll tell him-” 

Suddenly he stopped short, 
for ahead rolled a great river. 

“ Whoa ! ” cried Ronnie. 


It came at a great pace 

But it didn’t whoa. It 
went faster than ever ! 

“ If you don’t stop,” cried 
Ronnie, “ you’ll be in ! We’ll 
both be in ! ” 

The animal tossed its head 
and flung out its long legs, 
and flew ! 

Closer and closer came the 
river. 

“ Stop ! ” screamed Ronnie. 

Then— splash! 

But it wasn’t the river—it 
was only Nurse pouring out 
the bath water. 

“ Wake up, lazybones ! ” 
she called over her shoulder. 

Ronnie rubbed his eyes. 

“ I—I thought I was drown¬ 
ed,” he stammered. “ But it 
was exciting 1 ” he added. 
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FRIEND OF THE EMPIRE • BIG BEN BY WIRELESS • CAMBRIDGE BOAT. RACE 



Man Without an Enemy—Mr. Will Crooks, The Postman Goes His Round—An Iceland postman delivering letters in the capital of 
y.p who is retiring, has been described as a his far northern island. He carries the mails in boxes slung across the • backs of 
man without a single enemy. See page 8 little ponies, as shown in. this picture, and announces his arrival by blowing a horn 


Friend of the British Empire—General 
Smuts, the Sputh African Premier, who has 
just won a splendid victory. See page 7 


'Spring-Cleaning the British Lion—Nelson’s 
lions at Trafalgar Square have recently been 
cleaned up in readiness for the Coming Spring 


Bruin Takes a Rest—The Bears at the London 
Zoa are often as interested in their human 
visitors as the human visitors are in them 


Big Ben Speaks Through theStentorphone—By 
’ means of wireless and a giant stentorphone with 
five horns. Big Ben could be heard striking the 
/'hours at Olympia, 4 mile© from where he stands 


A Comfortable Home for the Birds—Nature lovers everywhere are now fixing up 
nesting boxes in readiness for the coming season. Tits .'and other bjrds readily 
occupy- these prepared sites for their neats, and thereby give an opportunity 
to their human friends to watch the whole business of bringing up a family 


Found in a Box of Bananas—We told in last 
week’s C.N. of a giant spider that came over 
with some rubber, and here is a gecko that 
has just reached England in a similar way 


The Lent Boat Races at Cambridge—There is always great interest in the Lent boat races at 
Cambridge, which have just been held. Asthe river Cam isso narrow, winning boats are indi¬ 
cated, not by passing their rivals, but by bumping them. Here we see one boat bumping another 


A German Liner for Great Britain—Many of the great German liners have found their 
way into the British Mercantile Marine, and this picture shows the fine 20,000 ton steam¬ 
ship Tirpitz, which has only just been completed, arriving at Immingham Docks, Grimsby 
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